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HERE is probably no province of Catholic 

theology in which there has been so notable a 
fevelopment as in that of Purgatory, unless it 
ie the problem of the everlasting fate of children 
vio have died without baptism. In each of 
ise spheres development has been on what, 
imply for want of a better expression, I may per- 
laps be permitted to describe as more humane or 
indlier lines. There cannot be many theologians 
ho would now defend the opinion once fairly 
wmmonly held, that unbaptized children are the 
jects of a penal damnation. The pictures drawn 
pr us by most modern writers of Purgatory differ 
nstly from those of earlier ages and most of all from 
hose conjured up by the vivid imagination of popular 
meachers, or even by canonized Saints, such as, for 
mtance, St. Leonard a Portu Mauritio, who assured 
is hearers that the fire of Purgatory had five times 
te power of earthly fire ! If it were not too paradoxi- 
al, I should like to say that progress in our knowledge 
{that mysterious world, or state, has been negative 
wher than positive ; that is, as time went on, we 
we come to understand more clearly, not so much 
at Purgatory is, but rather what it is not. But 
ch a negative knowledge is very precious and takes 
smuch further than many a positive statement, 
st as, in another field of theology, the so-called 
ative attributes of God are richer in meaning than 
lt positive ones. In like manner it is no small gain 
)know what should be eschewed in our opinions on 

gatory ; by this means we are brought a great 
tal nearer to a more accurate conception of that 
orld of hope and longing. 
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The Catholic Church makes no more than two or | 


three clear dogmatic statements on Purgatory, viz, 
(1) that it exists ; (2) that the souls confined in it are 
cleansed by suffering ; (3) that they can be helped by 


the vicarious prayers and good works of the living, | 


These three points are dogmatic certainties ; for all 
else we must be guided both by sound psychology 
and by the common feeling of Saints and theologians, 

The existence of Purgatory is a postulate of reason 
as well as a divinely revealed truth ; it is demanded 
by our very sense of justice and equity. We find 
traces of a belief in a state in which the souls of the 
dead are purified even in the mists of paganism. 
Thus Virgil speaks of a period of cleansing : 


Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


(Aeneid VI, 745 seq.) 


But where the most elementary notions of human 


destiny, of God and of sin are ill-defined, or mixed | 


with gross errors, there can only exist the vaguest 
ideas of a cleansing after death. Hence an accurate 
doctrine of Purgatory must necessarily be based on 
what God Himself has deigned to make known to 
mortals concerning the next world. 

Holy Scripture is exceedingly chary of information 
on the mysterious world into which man enters at 
death ; hence the few hints that it vouchsafes are all 
the more valuable. The clearest reference to a pro- 
cess of cleansing after death is the well-known state- 
ment in 2 Mach. xii, 45 to the effect that “‘it isa 
holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead 
that they may be loosed from their sins.” Even 
if the two Books of Machabees were not divinely 
inspired, the above text would be of great value, for 
at the very least it bears witness to the fact that the 
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jjws of that heroic period believed in the existence 
ji{a state in which those not guilty of grave sin, yet 


wt free from lesser offences, or from the penalties 
tue to forgiven sin, could undergo purification, and 
night even be helped by the prayers and good works 
ifthe living. In Old Testament theology the just, 
it death, joined their fathers in Abraham’s bosom, 
yhereas impenitent sinners who died in their wicked- 
ess, went down to hell. But there was a class of dead 
which, whilst not cast into the abyss, was not at once 
idmitted to rest with the Saints. Hence the Jews 
lieved in Purgatory. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find a saying 
ifSt. Paul which has been widely accepted as referring 
0 the existence of Purgatory and the nature of its 
penalties. In 1 Cor. iii, 13 seqq., the Apostle speaks of 
various builders and their work ; he then adds that 
‘The day of the Lord shall declare the nature of 
ach one’s work, because it shall be revealed in fire 
...1f any man’s work shall burn, he shall suffer 
ss ; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 

Can it be categorically affirmed that these words 
positively refer to the fire of Purgatory ? It would be 
rsh to do so in spite of the many writers who, in 
their commentaries on this text, have done so. A 
recent authority writes : 


The Apostle had in mind the fire of the last judgment 
with which everybody was familiar, but in the view of the 
Church of the Fathers, the last day brought about decisions 
tternally irrevocable. Hence it was necessary to ante-date 
tt. Paul’s fire ; that is, it had to be placed before the final 
jidgment. And this is what happened in the theology of 
the Latin Fathers, after some hesitation, not to say fumbling. 
The first to speak clearly and formally is Czsarius of Arles 
(rea 543). 


ln view of this absence of unanimity (of interpreta- 


‘Bartmann : Purgatory, pp. 145-146., (Burns Oates and Washbourne). 
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tion) among the Fathers we cannot simply assert © 
that the text refers to Purgatory ; on the contrary, 
the whole context seems to suggest that St. Paul was 
thinking of the judgment and the fire of the last day, 
On the other hand, it does seem that the existence 
of Purgatory is hinted at in the Apostle’s words, for he 
ascribes a purifying power to the fire, though he does 
not further specify its nature or action. Leo X 
condemned Luther’s assertion that the existence of 
Purgatory cannot be proved from any of the canonical 
books of the Bible. Eugene IV’s Bull of 6 July, 1439, 
published in connection with the Council of Florence. _ 
states the authentic teaching of the Church: the | 
souls of those who die in charity, if they have not | 
made full satisfaction for their sins, are purged 
poenis purgatoriis post mortem, and they can be helped | 
in these their sufferings by the suffrages of the living.’ 
Belief in the existence of Purgatory, therefore, is as 
much part of the Catholic faith as belief in the © 
existence of heaven and hell. 

But it is not my task to marshal texts from Scrip- | 
tures, Fathers and theologians with a view to proving 
the existence of Purgatory. My real object is to give 
as accurate an idea as possible of its nature. Is ita 
place somewhere under the earth, in close local 
proximity to hell, as the Middle Ages firmly believed, 
or is it a state, or mode of existence rather than a 
physical abode? On this point, too, we have no 
official guidance, and the language of the Church, in 
this respect, is singularly guarded and restrained. In 
no part of her liturgy does she lend her authority to 
the lurid pictures of Purgatory drawn by certain 
popular preachers and writers, pictures that seem to 
be supported and confirmed by the visions of saintly 
men and even more numerous saintly women, and 
by the apparitions of souls from that mysterious land. 
The great authority of St. Thomas is bound to make jf! 


1 Denziger-Bannwart, 777. 
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2 Denziger-Bannwart, 693. 
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sert Jmyone cautious. Now this prince of theologians 
ary, | \certainly conceives Purgatory as a place (locus), and 
was ‘he definitely locates it in the bowels of the earth, 
Jay, |next to hell. But if St. Thomas does so, is it not 
ance imply because, genius though he was, he yet remained 
rhe jachild of his age and, like all mediaeval writers, 
does Jattached perhaps undue importance to the authority 
> X Jofprevious writers, in particular to that of St. Gregory 
e of Jad his famous “Dialogues” ? The Church, at any 
nical Jnte, has nowhere made a formal statement about a 
439, material localized Purgatory, just as, at the Council 
nce. Jif Florence, she deliberately refrained from con- 
the Jdemning the opinion of the Greeks, who refused to 

: not Jidmit that the pains of Purgatory were caused by a 
ged Jmaterial fire. We must make a clear distinction 
Iped Jbetween the existence of Purgatory as such and punish- 
ing.? Yment by fire—the former is Catholic dogma, the 
is as Gutter is not. The Church has made no dogmatic 
1 the Ysatement on the nature of the pains of the Holy 
Souls beyond the all-important fact that they are 

crip- Yiebarred from the vision of God for which they are 
oving Jeentially fit and which they long for with an inten- 
) give Fity of yearning beyond anything that we can realize. 
sita | Though from its very nature Purgatory must ever 
local Jrmain a great mystery, light is nevertheless thrown 
ieved, ¥upon it by a consideration of those who are its 
han a Gumates. It is an elementary fact that the souls of the 
ve no ¥ieparted are pure spirits, without the slightest 
ch, in §cdmixture of matter. Death is the result of the failure 
d. In $four bodily organism ; it does not affect the soul, 
rity to Gacept indirectly, inasmuch as the human spirit is 
ertain Jueated for the purpose of “informing”? a body and 
em to Juturally depends for the raw materials of its know- 
saintly Jldge on information supplied by the senses—anihil in 
1, and Ginlllectu nisi prius in sensu. From the moment when 
s land. fe soul ceases its informing action in and on the 
y make Pbody, it comes under the universal law which prevails 


niece 


693. (4 the spiritual world : henceforth it acts exclusively 
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as a pure spirit. It is therefore most intensely alive 
and, for the first time, conscious of itself as well as 
aware of its state or condition in regard to God and 
its eternal destiny. Instead of extinction, death should 
be viewed as a great awakening. ‘True, the body 
crumbles into dust, but the spiritual part of the 
human compound unfolds activities hitherto rendered — 
impossible by its immersion in matter, when so much 
of its energy went into “informing” the body and 
actuating its sensitive powers. 

In its new condition the human soul is able to 
know all that is intelligible or knowable ; it knows 
the spiritual world into which it has entered, and it 
is receptive of all the spiritual illumination that 
radiates from God and other intelligences—even as, 
had we but at hand the appropriate instrument, our 
ear might perceive the multitudinous sounds that 
float for ever through the air that envelops us. Above 
all, it knows itself, and that with a completeness 
which includes every past experience, since these 
are the things that enter, as it were, into the very 
texture of the soul. 

In the first instant, therefore, of its life as a pure 
spirit, the soul elicits those acts for which the dynamic 
energy of a now untrammelled will and _ intellect 
disposes it. In the soul which is in the state of grace 
that dynamic energy is furnished by the supernatural 
or infused virtues, mighty springs of the soul which 
exert their powers to the fullest capacity whenever 
they are unimpeded. Queen among those virtues is 
charity, that powerful force which gives to our whole 
being a supernatural Godward direction, the momen- 
tum of which is always present, though we shall only 
become aware of it when we shall enter upon that 
immensely concentrated life which is that of the 
spirit. Charity in the supernatural order is what 
universal gravitation is in the material order—a 
force that draws and actively propels the soul towards 
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God: Amor meus pondus meum. Hence the first act of 
j asoul that has departed this life in the state of grace 
must of necessity be an act of charity, an act by 
which the soul deliberately and completely orientates 
itself towards God, the sovereign Good. And it will 
be a perfect act, perfect in the sense that it corres- 
ponds fully to the capacity of the soul. In a state in 
which the sensible appetites no longer hinder the 
free exercise of spiritual powers, there can be no 
question of remiss acts. All the avenues have been 
blocked by which material things were wont to 
penetrate into the citadel of the soul, to distract it 
fom its true end ; the world with its myriad sights 
and sounds no longer has power to ensnare the human 
pirit which, unimpeded now, tends wholly and 
completely to God. 

It is apparent, then, that any venial sins which the 
sul may have incurred during the last moments 
ofits life on earth, must by that perfect act of charity 
be instantaneously blotted out. Whatever may be 
the particular colour, so to speak, of a venial sin, it 
sessentially an act of remissness, and with a perfect 
act of charity, with an act which corresponds to the 
whole of the soul’s capacity, no remissness—and 
therefore no venial sin—can co-exist. This first act 
of the soul in the mysterious world of which it is 
now for ever a citizen, cleanses it from every relic of 
sn and renders it perfectly pure and holy. This 
view of the soul, as it enters Purgatory, seems to be 
the only logical one. 

Consequently we should not see in Purgatory so 
much a place, or a state, in which souls are being 
here and now cleansed from what is called the “‘stain”’ 
ifsin, as rather a condition in which they purge them- 
lves, by suffering, from the penalties exacted by 
divine justice for pardoned sin. Every mortal sin, 
ven when it does not seem to be directly against 
the personal Majesty and holiness of God, is always 
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an act of rebellion on the part of the creature’s free 
will against the order established by a most wise 
Creator, a turning away from God and an orientation 
towards a created good. This rebellion of the will 
entails of necessity both the loss of sanctifying grace 
and a warping and degradation of the human dignity ; 
in other words, as theologians express it, sin stains the 
soul. This expression, is of course, metaphorical. The 
“‘stain’’ of sin consists in the distortion of the will, an 
aversion or turning away from God and a consequent 
orientation towards a created good in opposition to 
the divinely established harmony of the universe, 
The guilt, therefore, of sin, and the stain of sin, are 
really one and the same thing viewed from a different 
angle. Hence it follows that venial sin cannot be 
properly said to stain the soul in the strict theological 
sense of the word, seeing that venial sin is not incom- 
patible with charity and grace ; it is praeter, beside 
it, says St. Thomas. The stain caused by mortal sin 
is utterly washed away by the inpouring of sanctifying 
grace and charity, even though the act of sin, or 
repeated acts of sin, may have created fatal tendencies 
towards further offences. However, these tendencies 
are not really grounded in the soul ; they have their 
roots in the body, and therefore at death the spirit 
is forthwith liberated from the force of the passions 
which now so powerfully hinder the freedom of its 
movement towards God. 

Many among those outside the Catholic Church 
seem to take the view that death, by itself alone, has 
a rectifying and purifying effect. This notion is, of 
course, not correct, yet there is a residue of truth in 
it. Provided it is in a state of grace at the moment of 
the body’s death, the soul is by that act of severance 
completely liberated from every evil passion, habit or 
tendency, the result, maybe, of the sins of a whole 
lifetime. As Abbot Vonier puts it, “‘the defects, s0 
noticeable during this life, are in that part of the 
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}jwman being which remains in the grasp of death ; 


wnsequently the disembodied soul is upright and 
wre ; there is no defect or wrinkle or anything of the 
ind on it, nothing in fact that requires healing.’’! 


1‘. Thomas is quite clear on the subject. The soul, he 
Juys,? is not stained by things less than itself, as if 


hese acted on it, but rather by the soul attaching 
iself to them in opposition to the light of reason and 


jie divine law. This stain remains so long as man 


remains outside this light, but postquam redit ad lumen 
utioms et ad lumen divinum, quod fit per gratiam, tunc 
ncula cessat.* The spirit life which begins at death 
itterly precludes, for the soul in grace, all possibility 
clinging to anything in opposition to the divine light 
ind the divine law. 

However, though the evil tendencies cease with 
ie death of the body in which they are seated, and 
he stain of mortal sin, or any warping of the will, is 
itonce corrected by grace and charity, there is yet 
ithird aspect of sin, namely that it is a breach of the 
mony established by God, an insult to His Majesty 
nd a slighting of His goodness. Even when this 
fence is forgiven, there still remains the duty of 
pairing the disorder of sin. This can only be done 
y the voluntary acceptance of pain, that is by 
mdergoing something from which the will shrinks. 
Tue, Christ our Redeemer made full satisfaction to 
iivine justice for the sins of the whole world, but 
this vicarious atonement exempts none of us from the 
luty of personal expiation for sin, were it only 
at such an effort is proof of the sincerity of our 
tpentance. 

The measure of this atonement for forgiven sin is 
Cod’s own secret. Evidently eternal punishment is 
tot, in any real sense of the word, an atonement or a 
utisfaction ; only one who is already reconciled to 





‘The Human Soul, Third Edn., p. 169. 
*Suppl. 1 20, q, 86, a.1. 3 Ibid., a.2. 
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him whom he has offended can offer acceptable 
satisfaction. God’s justice and holiness are indeed 
shown forth in the punishment of the reprobate, but J the’ 
it would be doing intolerable violence to words to their 
say that they in any way glorify God or expiate # not 
their sins. Satisfaction is essentially the work of holy =} acts 
souls, even as complete and infinite satisfaction is the } tiarw 
work of the divine Redeemer. Hence the infliction J seu 
of satisfactory pain in the next world upon souls 4 resur 
essentially holy and spotless, is perfectly compatible  } pow 
both with their condition and with the goodness of 4 once 
God. If we knew the measure of expiation demanded S 
by divine justice, we might perhaps know more ] wid 
about the length or intensity of the penal atonement J itis 
of Purgatory. But of this much, at any rate, we may 4 med 
feel assured, that in this respect as in all other works ] wer 
of His, “the Lord has wrought all things in number, J any 
and in weight and in measure’. 10 b 
We may now penetrate in spirit into the mysterious ] ago 
land of Purgatory. But even before we cross its thresh- J away 
old let us bear in mind that most of the terms used in J hat 
describing the landscape and the condition of the {Thor 
inhabitants, must be understood not literally but J couk 
metaphorically, or, to speak more accurately, we can the ¢ 
only safely wander through the mists that hang over 4 br t 
the scene if we hold fast the essential fact that we This 
enter into a purely spiritual world, or into a world Jum 
peopled by pure spirits without the slightest admixture ] God 
of matter. the 
It is certain that in death the soul leaves behind nc 
the whole of its sense life—sight, hearing, feeling, all }with 
that vast activity which is exercised through the body ] thar 
and its organs. The vital energy in virtue of which J statu 
the senses function, derives indeed from the soul, but 9 God 
the soul itself has but two powers, intellect and 
will. Ifit is able to actuate powers of a lower degree, 
it is by reason of its own eminence. It follows then 
that what we call the sensitive powers of the soul only 
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jle Jj remain in the separate spirit secundum quid, scilicet ut 
ed | in radice, as St. Thomas writes, and somewhat after 
ut Jthe manner in which conclusions are contained in 
to their principles. If then, the sensitive powers do 
ate ‘not remain in the separate soul, neither do their 
oly Jats: unde oportet dicere quod actus sensitivarum poten- 
the | tiarum nullo modo maneant in anima separata, nisi forte 
ion | scut in radice remota®, and of course on the day of the 
uuls jresurrection, the soul will again actuate the sensitive 
ble | powers of the body, when it will be possible to say 
; of jonce more that the soul sees, hears, and so forth. 
ded Since the disembodied soul is a pure spirit, it 
ore evidently needs no material abode in which to dwell ; 
ent itis in a place after the manner of spirits. And if the 
nay |medium of its purification is fire, that fire cannot 
rks exercise upon it the characteristic action of fire by 
ber, any bodily or physical alteration, since here there is 
10 body to be affected by a material agent. Years 
ious jo I often heard a professor of theology, carried 
esh- away by feeling and devotion rather than inspired by 
din Jwhat Dante calls the “discreto Latino of Friar 
the {Thomas,’’ assure his hearers that the souls of the elect 
but 4 ould enjoy sensible satisfaction in heaven even before 
can the day of the resurrection, because God “‘supplied”’ 
over Jfr the lack of the organs of sense: Deus supplet ! 
; we IThis Deus supplet was a favourite means of his for the 
orld Jurmounting of philosophical hurdles. But how can 
‘ture God supply a vital act ! This notion is on a par with 
the opinion of certain idealists who, in their lofty 
hind Jonception of charity, identified that infused virtue 
x, all Jvith the person of the Holy Ghost. If it were so, 
body Jtharity would not be an enrichment of my spiritual 
hich 4 sature, for not I, but the Holy Ghost, would be loving 
, but J God with that unique love of which the infused virtue 


and Yo charity alone supplies: the capacity. To enable a 
gree, Fiisembodied spirit to suffer sensible pain, God would 
then 





‘Suppl. LXX, a.r. #a.2. 
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have to destroy its very nature. The thing is simply a 4 


contradiction in terms. 


However, to insist that fire cannot burn a soul is © 


not the same thing as denying its existence. If the 


souls of the dead are hurt by fire, it can only be | 


because that material element has been given power 
to impede the spirit’s native freedom. By a positive 
decree of God the fire acts as a chain, or as a prison, 
impeding and detaining a soul—in this instance 
detaining it for a period from the enjoyment of the 
Supreme Good for which the spirit longs with the 
whole of its being. 

But again, this withholding of the soul from God 
must not be simply described as the pain of loss. The 
pain of loss is the punishment of hell. It is the realiza- 
tion of failure to attain the purpose of creation, the 
Supreme Good and Absolute Beauty, the possession 
of which alone would satisfy the immense longings 
and the almost unlimited capacities of a spirit which, 
by grace, had been elevated to a plane far loftier even 
than its native nobility as a spirit. The misery of the 
reprobate is the natural outcome of an inexorable 
law—the law that without holiness no one can see 
God. The will of those unhappy beings is irrevocably 
fixed and, as it were, frozen in its opposition to God, 
whereas the souls in Purgatory are holy and spotless. 
They cling to God with all the intensity of that 
charity which long years of a holy life and countless 
receptions of the Sacraments have enabled them to 
reach. To them God is no stranger. They are united 
to Him even now and they can have no fear of losing 
Him. But this possession by grace, which is ours 
also, is not sufficient for happiness. Nothing less than 
the intuitive vision of Beauty ever old and ever new 
can satisfy spirits that were created precisely for s0 
transcendent a destiny. 

There is every reason to believe that even should 
Purgatory be a specific place or corner of the world 
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in which souls are finally prepared for heaven, not 


ill souls are detained there. In fact if Purgatory is 
rally a temporary privation of the vision of God, 
there is no reason why there should be any particular 
1‘place”, or why all souls should be detained there. 
It may well be that many souls atone in the very 
places where they sinned. 

In this connection I may quote a curious story 
tld by St. Gregory in the fourth Book of his Dialogues, 
those delightful Fiorett: of the sixth century. Pascha- 
gus, a holy deacon of Rome and author of some 
doquent books on the Holy Ghost, had unfortunately 
taken the side of antipope Lawrence in opposition to 
Pope Symmachus. Now, though he died in the 
dour of sanctity, he did not escape Purgatory. A 
good while after Paschasius’ death, Bishop Germanus 
of Capua was ordered by his physician to take the 
waters. At his very first visit to the baths, to his 
itense surprise, he saw standing in the hot water, 
tady to do him service, this same Paschasius. When 
Germanus asked him what so worthy a man as he 
was doing there, Paschasius replied that he was 
there because of his support of Lawrence. And the 
strange and indeed somewhat alarming bath attendant 
added : ‘““Therefore I beseech you to pray to our 
lord for me, and by this token shall you know that 
your prayers have been heard if, at your coming 
wain, you find me not here.’’ When, a few days 
hter, Germanus returned to the baths the mysterious 
attendant was gone. Gregory adds: ‘Seeing that 
is fault proceeded not of malice but of ignorance, 
he might after death be purged from that sin. And 
yet we must withal think that the plentiful alms 
which he bestowed in his life obtained favour at 
God’s hands, that he might then deserve pardon 
when he could work nothing at all for himself.’ 





1 Dialogues, 4, c. 40. 
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The story raises a great many questions, and even if ; 


we were to concede that good St. Gregory, who 
loved a tale of this kind, was misled by his informants, 
the fact remains that the idea of Purgatory undergone 
amongst the living presented no difficulty to the 
holy Pope’s mind. 

The suffering of Purgatory is unique and beyond 
our grasp because it is spirit suffering, hence it js 
perfectly right to say that its least pain exceeds any 
pain we know of, seeing that it is quite outside any- 
thing we could experience. Popular preachers and 
some holy personages have given us awe-inspiring 
pictures of Purgatory. If we are wise enough to 
bear in mind that all these things are spoken of as 
befalling spiritual beings, we shall not be led astray 
by the stark realism of these descriptions. As was 
observed at the beginning of this paper, there has been 
considerable development in theological teaching on 
Purgatory. ‘There are many sound theologians who, 
basing themselves on the action of the Church at the 
Council of Florence, no longer defend the existence 
of a real, physical fire, or some other similar element 
in Purgatory ; still less are they willing to identify 
such a fire with that of hell. It has been said that 
some souls may be tormented by the devils. The 
mere suggestion of such a thing is repellent to Christian 
feeling. Both Suarez and St. Thomas view it with 
disfavour. The souls undergoing punishment in 
Purgatory are perfectly holy and assured of ever- 
lasting bliss. They are no longer subject to tempta- 
tions but are irrevocably confirmed in grace and 
charity. It is difficult to imagine in what way the 
devil could torment such souls. Surely it could not 
be by his conducting them to Purgatory, for they are 
not only willing but eager to undergo whatever they 
may have to suffer; nor could it be by detaining 
them there, for they have no desire to escape before 
they have satisfied the claims of divine justice. 
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] It would be as foolish as it would be dangerous to 

dogmatize in a field where there is so much divinely 
intended obscurity. Nevertheless some conclusions 
gem to demand our acceptance once we admit the 
‘ninciple that Purgatory is an abode, or a state, of 
pure spirits, perfectly holy and without stain or 
Jilemish. ‘That these souls are unblemished follows 
fom the fact that their first act in their new state is 
i perfect act of charity by which any “stain” of 
nial sin, or any relic of forgiven mortal sin, is 
wmpletely cleansed away. But penal atonement for 
in by perfect souls is not at all incompatible with 
heir holiness and purity. Though charity unites 
hese souls completely and irrevocably to God, 
justice refuses to forego its rights. It is a wonderful 
md indeed awe-inspiring thought to realize that 
God Himself, directly and by a personal act, fixes the 
jpriod, or rather the intensity, of a soul’s pain, for in 
ese new conditions we should measure vital acts— 
wlering is such an act—not by duration but by 
atensity. The Holy Souls long for God with all the 
ncentrated eagerness of a spiritual nature ; with 
il the momentum of their charity they tend towards 
te Supreme Good. But justice keeps them, so to 
geak, at arm’s length. Though they submit to this 
incible restraint. they nevertheless become, as it 
were all inflamed, as a meteor becomes inflamed by 
tition with the atmosphere it cleaves : 



















... the keen sanctity 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized 
And scorched and shrivell’d it. 
(Dream of Gerontius.) 


ill this is metaphorical language, but we are bound 
have recourse to it as the only means of describing 
that is a purely spiritual experience. 


At any rate we must hold fast to the basic fact 
Vol. xvii, 2c 
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that the souls of the dead are pure spirits, hence both | 
their joys and their sufferings are spirit joys and _ 


pains. This does not mean that such pains may be 
lightly thought of. Precisely because they are spirit 
pains they are sharper, more piercing, more intense 
than anything we can conceive or experience in our 
present condition. Yet in the midst of their pain and 
in spite of it, the Holy Souls cannot but be happy in 
the knowledge that they are so strongly linked to 
God by charity. They are holy souls, hence happy 
souls : inde homo beatus unde bonus. 

As a practical conclusion, let us do our best to 
help those dear, waiting friends of God. Our suf- 
frages for them, more especially our Masses devoutly 
heard or said, will do much to shorten their exile. 
“There is no doubt,” says St. Augustine! “that the 
dead are aided by the prayers of the Church, by the 
saving sacrifice and by the alms which are poured 
out for their spirits.” 

ERNEST GRAF, 0.5.B. 
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1 Sermo 1 and 2. 
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THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON 
ABORTION 


ig issue of the Report of the Inter-Departmental 
‘1 Committee on abortion possesses a_ two-fold 
nterest. In the first place, it has the essential interest 
hat attaches to the contents of a Report which deals 
ith fundamental problems of medical ethics : and in 
te second place it has an accidental interest as a 
i of the movement of instructed opinion in this 
muntry on deep issues of politics and philosophy and 
3 we shall see) as an indication of the immense 
den that the movement of this opinion and of 
istorical processes in England at the present time 
uve already begun to cast upon the Catholic body. 

The Committee were appointed in May 1937 with 
ese terms of reference : 


To inquire into the prevalence of abortion and the law 
lating thereto and to consider what steps could be taken 
it the more effective enforcement of the law or otherwise 
nsecure the reduction of maternal mortality and morbidity 
using from this cause. 











It is instructive to observe the personnel of the 
lmmittee which included Mr. Norman Birkett, 
\C. (Chairman), Lady Baldwin, Lady Ruth Balfour, 
IR.C.8., Sir Comyns Berkeley, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
IR.C.S., H. A. de Montmorency, O.B.E., T. Watts 
iden, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lady Forber, M.D., Sir Rollo 
iaham-Campbell (Chief Magistrate), G. C. 
Gonigle, M.D., Sir Ewen Maclean, M.D., 
RC.P., Captain M. P. Pugh, D.S.O. (of the 
lice of the Director of Public Prosecutions), 
}’. Bentley Purchase, C. D. C. Robinson (of the 
tome Office), Mrs. Dorothy Thurtle, Lady Williams, 
JRE. and Mr. Trevor Hunter, K.C. The Secretary 
sa certain Mr. A. S. Moshinsky. 
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Of this Committee one may say that it was in| Mociet 
essence a medico-legal body, and that it contained JMothe 
no known representative of Catholic opinion, though | j}aho 
it would seem from the dissenting Report of Mrs, ji eth 
Thurtle that she has strong inclinations in what has ‘ho g 
been politically called a “‘leftist’”? direction. In the jute 





light of a statement on an early page of the Report. }ificial 
that “it is impossible entirely to divorce the medical 4m bel 
and legal aspects of these problems from the ethical } In 
and. sociological aspects’ it is proper to observe that }lomm 
no one known to be skilled in ethical matters was a jive y 
member of the Committee. mnua. 
The Committee, we are told, held 47 meetings Juch o 
and took evidence from 55 witnesses. Among the 410,00 
witnesses who gave evidence on the side of what }y0 ev 
may fairly be called the New Morality were the Right quneou 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Birmingham (on behalf Jat tl 
of the Modern Churchmen’s Union), Dr. C. P. medics 
Blacker (one of the founders of the National Birth Jinan 
Control Association, on behalf of the Eugenics nother 
Society), Lord Horder (President of the National Jhhe re 
Birth Control Association, on behalf of the Eugenics Juterfe: 
Society), Mrs. M. A. Pyke (on behalf of the National }tances 
Birth Control Association), Mr. Gerald Thesiger (on Jaterfe: 
behalf of the Abortion Law Reform Association) : Janoun 
while written statements were submitted by Dr. Ji to s 
Binnie Dunlop and Mr. Claud Mullins, the well- §nedica 
known Metropolitan Police Magistrate. ind cri 
Among the witnesses who gave evidence on behalf§stimat 
of what we may call the Old Morality were Dr. Maryj Th 
Cardwell (on behalf of the Union of Catholicfiat th 
Mothers) Dr. Letitia Fairfield (on behalf of thegpercen 
London County Council), Dame Louise Mcllroyj No 
(on behalf of the League of National Life), the Very§vere p 
Reverend Canon E. Mahoney (on behalf of thefXeforn 
Westminster Catholic Federation), Dr. W. J4ilow 
O’Donovan (on behalf of the Westminster Catholidftasons 
Federation and the Midland Catholic Medicalfhdeed 
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in society) and Mrs. Remson Ward (on behalf of the 
ned Mothers Union). So far as one can judge, Canon 
igh | |\lahoney was the only witness trained in the science 
fys, \fethics (not to limit ourselves to Christian ethics) 
has _!vho gave evidence before the Committee. One may 
the jute in passing that no witness gave evidence 
ort jificially on behalf of the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
ical Jn behalf of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
ical | In the matter of the prevalence of abortion, the 
that Jlommittee estimated that, during the past four or 
asa jive years, there have been some 600,000 births 
mnually and that the number of abortions during 
ings -Juch of these years have been between 110,000 and 
the 40,000, or roughly an average of between 300 and 
vhat qo every day. Of these abortions some are spon- 
ight Juneous or natural, and some therapeutic in the sense 
half Jat they are “induced in good faith by a qualified 
. P. Jnedical practitioner who is satisfied that a con- 
Birth Jiuance of pregnancy will endanger the life of the 
enics qnother or result in serious impairment of her health’. 
ional ¥lhe rest are criminal abortions, caused by deliberate 
enics Juterference with the course of pregnancy in circum- 
ional tances not affording a lawful justification for such 
r (on Juterference. It is estimated that criminal abortions 
ion) : jamount to some 40 per cent of the total number, that 
Dr. 4s to say to some 60,000 per annum. ‘There are 
well-Jnedical practitioners experienced in handling crime 
ind criminal statistics who think that this is an under- 
ehalffstimate. 
Mary The Committee also found upon the evidence 
tholicftat there has been of late a marked increase in the 
f thegpercentage of abortions due to criminal interference. 
cllroyg Notwithstanding these figures, the Committee 
 Very§ vere pressed by representatives of the Abortion Law 
of thefXeform Association to relax the existing law and to 
V. Jgilow abortion to be induced for non-medical 
itholidjtasons, that is to say, on economic or other grounds. 
fedicalf deed, the principle of the last-named Association is 
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what they call “the principle of voluntary parent. | 
hood”, namely ‘“‘that abortion should be made 
available to any woman who so wishes, provided only 
that there are no medical contra-indications to the 
operation”. In the absence of such contra-indications, 
if a woman, after weighing all the circumstances, 
desired on any ground that her pregnancy should be 
terminated, the Association urged that a medical 
practitioner should be allowed to carry out her wish. 


To these proposals the Committee offered a stem 
refusal : 


*“*The welfare and continuity of the State, the after-effects 
of the operation upon the individual’s life, even when it is 
carried out in the best conditions, the effect upon public 
morals—all these and other circumstances must be taken 
into account. 

Any considerable extension of the grounds upon which 
abortion might lawfully be procured would almost inevitably 
tend to hasten a decline in the size of the population. 

The later sequelae of abortion appear to have been serious 
in the Soviet Union ... The most enthusiastic of the 
Russian advocates of legalised abortion were appalled at the © 
growing evidence of serious pelvic disturbances, endocrine 
dysfunctions, sterility and other complications following 
in the wake of artificial abortions . . . Eminent obstet- 
ricians and gynaecologists of this country express the | 
opinion that there was nothing unexpected in the accounts 
of Soviet experience . .. After full consideration of the 
evidence submitted to us we hold the view that the induction 
of abortion is essentially an undesirable operation which 
only exceptional grounds can justify. 

In our opinion, abortion, however early it may be 
carried out, inevitably involves the destruction of human 
life, and is therefore a serious crime.” 


In point of fact, under the existing law, a persong, 
who is found guilty of the crime of procuring abortiong,.. . 
is liable to a sentence of penal servitude for life. The 
existing law upon the matter is to be found in section 
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1(;8) and (59) of the Offences against the Person Act 


61; and in the provisions of the Infant Life 
Preservation) Act, 1929. 
By section (58) of the Act of 1861 it is provided 


I that : 


Every woman, being with child, who, with intent to 
gocure her own miscarriage, shall unlawfully administer 
herself any poison or other noxious thing, or shall un- 
hwfully use any instrument or other means whatsoever with 
the like intent, and whosoever, with intent to procure the 
miscarriage of any woman, whether she be or be not with 
child, shall unlawfully administer to her or cause to be taken 
tyher, any poison or other noxious thing, or shall unlawfully 
we any instrument or other means whatsoever with the like 
intent, shall be guilty of felony, and being convicted thereof 
hall be liable . . . to be kept in penal servitude for life. 


Section (59) of the same Statute provides that : 


Whoever shall unlawfully supply or procure any poison 
otother noxious thing or any instrument or thing whatsoever, 
inowing that the same is intended to be unlawfully used or 
mployed with intent to procure the miscarriage of any 
woman, whether she be or be not with child, shall be guilty 
if'a misdemeanour, and being convicted thereof shall be 
lable . . . to be kept in penal servitude .. . 


The terms of the Infant Life (Preservation) Act 
ig29 are as follows : 


(1) (i) Subject as herinafter in this sub-section provided, 
aly person who, with intent to destroy the life of a child 
apable of being born alive, by any wilful act causes a child 
odie before it has an existence independent of its mother, 
all be guilty of felony, to wit, of child destruction, and shall 
lt liable on conviction thereof on indictment to penal 
ervitude for life. 

Provided that no person shall be found guilty of an 
fence under this section unless it is proved that the act 
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which caused the death of the child was not done in good 4 crim 
faith for the purpose only of preserving the life of the 7 legis 
mother. i,m: 

(ii) For the purposes of this Act, evidence that the 7 of pi 
woman had at any material time been pregnant for a period 


dnt 


of 28 weeks or more shall be prima facie proof that she was at | - 
that time pregnant of a child capable of being born alive. 1 he 


The Committee recommend that the law should | ?™ 


be made clear that a medical practitioner acts within whic 
the law when, in good faith, he procures the abortion ee 
of a pregnant woman in circumstances which satisfy ut 
him that continuance of the pregnancy is likely to he 
endanger her life or seriously to impair her health. As tou 
a safeguard, in order to hamper the medical ale 
practitioner who is prepared to undertake the in- |" 
duction of criminal abortions, it is suggested that it belie 
should be made obligatory (subject to a saving with boug 
regard to urgent cases) for a medical practitioner, (thot 
before he induces an abortion, to consult a second L 
medical practitioner and obtain his agreement, based 


upon a personal examination of the patient, that the 
abortion is medically justified: and again, that }°P' 
medical practitioners who have induced abortion The. 
should be required to notify the abortion to the with 
Medical Officer of Health of the local supervising wail 
authority under the Midwives Act. All other }°™ 
operations for the induction of abortion are to be |™° 
criminal. It is interesting to note, in view of a T 
sensational case at the Old Bailey a year ago,! that ~ 
the Committee are of opinion that the operation of 7°” 
abortion should not be allowed to be performed on the a 
mere ground that a girl has been ravished ; or that . 
she has been the victim of incestuous intercourse. le 0 


In order to assist the enforcement of the law against ~ 

ee Way 
1R. v. Bourne. At page 71 of the Report the Committee ‘‘think it which 

proper to point out that the learned judge’s ruling (in this case) is not 9 

binding upon Judges of the High Court. . . . Ifa similar case fell to be Clinic 

heard by another judge, . . . it would be open to him . . . to direct the 

jury on somewhat different lines.”’ gtoun 
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jiminal abortion the Committee recommend that 
i gislation should be enacted authorizing the issue by 
j, magistrate to a police officer, upon the production 


of prima facie evidence, of a warrant to search any 


house or other place suspected to be used in con- 


nection with offences under sections (58) and (59) of 
the Offences Against the Person Act 1861, and 
permitting the seizure and removal of any articles 
which may on reasonable grounds be suspected to 
be employed in connection with such offences, or of 
anything else which is evidence of an offence under 
the Statute. They also recommend that an attempt 
thould be made to suppress the advertisement and 
ale of “female pills” and similar preparations which 
ae widely advertised in language encouraging the 
belief that they can procure abortion, and which are 
bought in the anticipation that they will do so 
though they are normally quite ineffective). 

Like to the treatment accorded by the Committee 
0 the proposals of the Abortion Law Reform 
Association was the treatment they meted out to the 
proposals of the National Birth Control Association. 
The last-named body was formed some ten years ago 
with the object of making advice on birth prevention 
wailable through public authorities to women desiring 
louse such knowledge and to limit their families for 
reasons of ill health or poverty. 

The foundation of the National Birth Control 
Asociation coincided almost with the first memoran- 
dum of the Ministry of Health which sanctioned the 
gving of advice on birth control in public health 
tinics and at public expense to married women whose 
ife or health would have been prejudiced by the 
bearing of a child or children. The Association have 
ilways striven for an extension of the grounds on 
which such information should be given at Municipal 
Clinics to include poverty and other economic 
stounds. 
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Before the Committee evidence was given, as we | 
have seen, not only by the Secretary of the Association, 7 
but also (in the name of the Eugenics Society) by 7 
Lord Horder and Dr. C. P. Blacker, who have been 
prominently identified in the work of the Association e 
from the beginning. 4 

At the time when the Inter-Departmental Com. © 
mittee was appointed it was thought likely that the |! 
Committee would recommend that the reasons for }' 
giving birth control information and advice at 4% 
Municipal Clinics should be extended to include 
economic reasons. In fact, it is known that, after 
hearing the evidence, only two or three members of 
the Committee were prepared to advocate this 
change. The rejection of the proposals of the © 
advocates of birth control is put on grounds of public 
policy : 


It cannot be doubted that the spread of contraceptive 


facilities has played a material part (in reducing the birth 
rate) by offering opportunities of family limitation which 
were virtually unknown before. Despite the contrary 7 
arguments of some witnesses, it is in our view not unlikely 
that, if the impetus was officially given to the spreading of 
facilities for contraceptive advice without restriction, the 
tendency of the birth rate to decline might well be accentu- 
ated, whatever other measures were taken in an attempt to 
reverse it. It is a matter of common knowledge that, even © 
if the birth rate remains at its present level, it is computed 


by making contraception universally available on request 
and thereby to affect adversely the continuity of the State 
is one which we feel we cannot indorse. 

An additional objection to an official campaign of this 
nature is, in our view, that it would tend to lower the 
traditional and accepted standards of sexual morality in 
this country. These standards admittedly are not univer- 
sally observed, but they are looked upon by the community 9% 
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4S We 4 ggeneral as of the highest importance and value. We 

stion “Avieve that contraceptive facilities may often be a source 
sg 

?) by F 


been © 


{temptation leading to deviations from them and that 


Fpextend unrestrictedly the field of temptation is calculated 


pbring them into greater disregard and is for that reason 
pbe deprecated. 


As in the case of abortion, so in the case of 
mtraception. ‘Though the Committee admit that 
4 detailed examination of the religious, moral and 
wial issues involved in the arguments for and against 
he practice of contraception would extend far beyond 
wrterms of reference’, the Committee (prescinding, 
we suppose, from those wider issues) think it is 
sirable ‘‘that full opportunity of obtaining the most 
table contraceptive advice should be given to every 
married woman to whose health pregnancy is likely 
» be detrimental’. 

It is admitted that there would be great practical 
lificulties in the way of making the provision of such 
ivice a statutory obligation or of enforcing such an 
ibligation if it were imposed on the local authority. 
ind for this reason the Committee do not recommend 
gislation with this object. They do, however, 
low themselves to recommend that the Minister of 
Health ‘‘should take steps to bring these suggestions 
ncibly to the notice of the competent local 
uthorities’. This touch of totalitarianism is not 
without its interest for students of contemporary 
wlitics. 

In the conclusions they reach against any further 
tlaxation of the law in relation to abortion and 
lth prevention the Committee are manifestly guided 
by empirical considerations of individual well-being 
ind of what is called ‘“‘the continuity of the State’. 
There is no attempt to deal with the problem from 
le point of view of ethical principle or of moral 
heology. None the less it seems plain that, in the 
action they show from the principles of what is 
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called the New Morality, the members of the Com. 
mittee were much impressed by what one imagines ji the 
may have been the testimony and the statements of the 
Catholic and the Anglo-Catholic witnesses. One reads, e 

for instance, such passages as these in the Report: 7 


Undoubtedly the law upon the subject has been most! E 
markedly influenced by the teaching of the Church. The! 
sanctity of human life from its beginning has been strongly | = 
emphasized in all Christian teaching ; even the unborn life | 
must not be deliberately taken. Another important reason” 3 
for the serious view taken of the offence may well have been | 
the desire to suppress any action which might adversely | q 
affect the continuity of the State. (Page 27.) 


And again : 


The teaching of Christian religion and ethics that the ” 
individual life is sacred is one of the main principles upon / 
which social life rests. As we understand it, this principle 
means that life must not be deliberately taken, save in very 
exceptional circumstances, and any measure which would ” 
tend to detract seriously from the sanctity of life must, in 
our view, be regarded as fundamentally unacceptable. 
The arguments of some witnesses that since the foetus is part 7 
of and depends for its continued existence upon the mother, © 
she should be entitled to dispose of it as she thinks fit, 7 
appears to us to be a complete negation of the principle. 
A distinction is, it is true, commonly drawn in practice 
between the born and the unborn life, and the considera- 9} 
tions which apply obviously cannot be entirely identical. 

It is nevertheless a fact that, as a result of conception, 
there is a human embryo within the womb : in our view, the 
destruction of that living and developing embryo cannot be 
countenanced without very strong justification. (Page 83.) 


And one of the main conclusions of the Com- 
mittee is that: 


The induction of abortion is on ethical, social and medical 
grounds essentially an undesirable operation, justifiable 
only in exceptional circumstances, and the Committee 1s 
strongly opposed to any broad relaxation of the law designed 
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make social economic and personal reasons a justification 


Air the operation. 


of the 


reads, | 
: | 4nInter-Departmental Committee constituted as was 
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The presence of such passages in the Report of 


;conscious reaction towards Christian principles and 
way from the proposals of the new morality. As 
be evil effects of the new morality begin more and 


jnore clearly to be apprehended it is probable that the 


raction towards Christian principles will become 


Jnore and more marked. And it is, surely, not without 
Jnterest that the main evidence which decided the 
i(ommittee against a relaxation of the law relating to 


ibortion was the evidence of the evil effects that had 
ten found to occur from such a relaxation in Soviet 
Russia ; and the example that, in the face of this 
widence, Soviet Russia had set in the direction of a 
return to traditional principles. In fact, the Soviet 
xperiment is taken to have established the existence 
n these matters of a natural sanction and (does it 


jut follow ?) of a natural law. And the peril of 


inglish depopulation seems almost to have satisfied 
the Committee of the existence of a natural law in the 
matter of birth prevention. 

It is of course necessary that the existence (estab- 
ished by a posteriori reasoning) of a natural law in 
these matters should be related in terms to the Divine 
law of which it is the reflection in created minds and 
in created things. Of the existence of God and of a 
natural law which is a reflection in the human order 
ofthe Divine Law there is no hint in the Report of 
the Committee. The truth would seem to be that 
our politics and our jurisprudence are based today 
wn the assumption that there is no God, or that 
belief in the Divine existence is immaterial to the 
problems of political and social life. 

It is none the less true that the reaction against 
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the New Morality which is registered in the Report A 
of this Committee leads ultimately to a belief in the 7 
existence of God and in a harmony and order which © 
are the expression of natural law. The pressure of © 


to the reversal of the current which has driven fl | 
English life and opinion to the limits of depopulation + 
and political peril. The burden of giving life and 7 
direction to the new current that is setting in favour E 
of the Old Morality is now on the leaders of the / 
Catholic body. It is an immense burden and an 4 
immense responsibility. For, hitherto, the leaders of | . 
Catholic life and thought have scarcely been at grips 
with the forces that have gone to the making of 7: 
modern English history. How otherwise shall we |} 
account for the rapid paganization of our standards? | 
How otherwise shall we explain the descent of the 7 
conflict from the superior plane of faith and grace to J 
the inferior plane of reason and of nature? To an 
attack on (and the defence of) the integrity of the 7 
body and the mind of man? To the degradation of F 
the institution, and the act of marriage ? 

Now, at last, the issue has been joined. The men | 
and women who appeared and gave evidence before | 
the Committee on Abortion have stayed the current | 
of the New Morality or have been witness to the | 
forces by which the current has been stayed. The | 
chief interest and the hope of the immediate future of | 
English history centres in the effort of the leaders of 
Catholicism in this country to recapture control of | 
the intellectual and moral forces that guide the main 


currents of the national life. If they succeed, the J’? 


life of England will be reinvigorated and renewed by 
restoration of the principles and traditions that lie at 
the base of her history and her civilization. If they 
fail, it means an end in depopulation and in death. 
RicHARD O’SULLIVAN. 
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The cause of the frustration—ignorance or decep- 
in, or wilful blindness—is beside the present point.) 
But if, in putting the question, we have in mind 
lie particular objects of false religions, the answer 
mst be different. We shall have to say that false 
igions are caused by the presentation of suitable 
Wjects of worship or devotion to the seeker. The 
ject must possess, in the eyes of the worshipper, a 
wficient equivalent of those attributes of God which 
mke Him completely satisfying to the mind and 
art of man, give Him an absolute claim to the 
iedience of man’s will, and evoke acts of worship 
fall kinds. 

We can speak of ‘‘a sufficient equivalent’? when 
jie false object of worship does in fact have a hold 
ir the time being over the worshipper’s mind, feelings 
ad conduct analogous to that which the true God 
us over those who worship Him. Certain attributes 
we especially necessary. Thus, it may be said of 
most every object genuinely worshipped that (in 
le eyes of its worshippers) it is endowed with super- 
man power combined with mystery ; it holds a 
mtral or, at least, a very important place in the 
mering of daily life ; it is, in its own sphere at any 
ate, a source of moral rights and duties, so that it is 
atrinsically wrong to disobey its commands ; it has 
i active disposition of will, either benevolent or 
malevolent, towards human beings ; and it is capable 
ifbeing influenced by prayer or sacrifice, though out 
ifreach of other forms of pressure. 
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In practice, since all these attributes are conceived 
as limited (for worship of the true God is not in 
question), there will be a tendency to multiply objects 


of worship which between them will exercise more 


powers, concern themselves with more affairs, mani 
fest more virtues and so forth. For the present 
presen 


purpose, however, we are concerned with the charac4 


teristics of the individual object of worship rathe 
than with the structure of polytheistic systems. 
Conspicuous among these individual objects in 


perIO 
mit al 


sen t 
the religions of the world are the ox, in the landst 
where it holds a dominant place in economic life ;7 


md di 


mother earth in all agricultural regions ; the sun in’? 
various aspects according to the climate ; the moonjet! 
and planets where their movements have specially# 
held men’s attention; and the dead, particularly)P 
the ancestral dead. And in some periods and placesi# 


the State has been worshipped, or the ruler as head) 


or symbol of the State. 


The same general conditions are required for the} ft 


rise of State-worship as for any other kind of idolatry. 


Thus, the State must be felt to be incalculably more} 
powerful than any individual citizen and must carry spo 


something of that intellectually baffling quality o 


transcendence which attaches to every group orp 
collectivity when it is conspicuously something morejf 


than the sum of its individual members, and which 


(in the case of the State) has given rise to muchi#; 
political mysticism and to every kind of personifica-]F* 
tion of the community or the nation. The State must? 
also play a major part in the lives of its citizens andj 
concern itself actively with a multitude of affairs,jf 


and do so in such a way as to evoke strong emotions 
of gratitude or pride or fear. 


None of these conditions are fulfilled by the! 


political organizations of, say, simple tribesmen oF 
village communities or, indeed, of any but markedly 


politically minded peoples, almost all European or 0% 


ell | 
hl 
i Ge 
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jopean origin. When simple communities have 
Mearded their rulers as sacred the sacredness has, 
nerally speaking, come either from priestly func- 
ius attaching to the office or else from a divinity 
iived from a non-political order of ideas, such as a 
yure cult, or from the personal glamour originally 
Myaching to a conquering dynasty of an alien and 
Sxrior race. In none of these cases has the ruler- 
“it an essentially political significance such is as 
en to it when the ruler represents a State of the 
described in the last paragraph. 
| And even when the State is of that kind—powerful, 


‘rible—something more is necessary if it is to be 
Minitely a deity. It must set itself up as morally 
lute, the standard of right and wrong, and the 

laces! P e of primary moral rights and duties. 
hhead’| For the most conspicuous attribute which God 


atal moral rights and duties which consequently 
ot be abolished or changed by the State even 


tf independent character of these rights is recog- 
ed, even though their actual source is forgotten, 


It is necessary for this dualism to be 
Peken down, and for all the laws of civic conduct 
proceed from the State, and for the State’s will to 
#tegarded as the criterion of right and wrong as 
yl as of rights and wrongs, before even the most 
Ply organized State can in any sense take the place 
#God in the eyes of its citizens. 


} But, when once this gulf has been bridged, then 
1 Vol. xviii, @D 
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the constitutional form of the State matters ve 
little. Claims on the part of the State to be morall 
absolute are not bound up with dictatorship or an 
other political system. In no State of the anciengperc 
Greek world was moral absolutism carried to ; 
higher pitch than in Athens in her most democratigjur 
phase, while the politically absolute autocracy of the 
ancient Persian Empire was not morally absolutistiie 
at all. 
The State, then, under certain circumstances, andy 
the ruler as representing the State, can become a: 
suitable object of worship in the sense in which thai 
term has been used here. 5 


promote its own deification. 


(ii) 


Speaking broadly, Europe, Asia and Africa, in the; 
ancient world, produced respectively three types off 
States standing in three different relations to the} 
ruler-cult. ti 


Rome, there was a definite incompatibility betwee 
the ruler cult and the typical Asiatic State of the 


centred round the worship of a god who was regardedii 
as peculiarly the god of the State and whose worshipifie 
extended to the frontiers of the State and was imposed} 
upon conquered peoples. The ruler was regarded as 
the regent of this god. 
It may appear at first sight that here was thegas 
god-State in embryo at least. Actually, however, aj 
morally absolutist State was rendered impossible byjjin 
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we conditions. What was engendered by them was 

e theocratic State, that is to say a State of which 

te ruler is primarily a religious authority and 

ercises his political authority in virtue of his religious 

situs. In other words, the basic condition for the 

i@porally absolutist State was not fulfilled. So far from 
¢}orals and religion being subordinated to the State, 

ist He State was subordinated to a moral and religious 
H}de which, however imperfect it might be, at least 

Ces, ang ind above the State. 


q motheistic despotism enforced by the sword. In 
me of the city-States of Mesopotamia, as in the 
utional State of the Hebrews in Palestine, the life of 


Fulated ; but in those States the theocracy had been 


aid down by the god he served. In the conquering 
‘Fopires of Assyria and Babylon the sword of the 
Jnqueror might be practically uncontrolled outside 
iewalls of his own city, but it was merely a conqueror 
‘Po wielded it, not a legislator and scarcely even an 
ewiministrator. In the one case, therefore, the State 
lags not morally absolute; in the other case it 
Petcised no genuinely political control over men’s 


irship was missing. 
nposedj The deified ruler, therefore, was a rarity in the 
Hates of nearer Asia until they fell under non- 
‘atic rule. Nabuchodonosor was on the edge of 
as thefusanity when he deified himself. Speaking generally, 
ever, ajiwas only in further Asia, where China and Japan 
ible by) med something like nation States, that Asiatic 
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theocracy gave place to some sort of deification of the 
ruler, and only in Japan that this deification of the 
ruler (originally, perhaps, a tribute to an alie 


dynasty) came to stand for the quasi-deification of g4, 


highly organized and disciplined State. 
In Africa there was only one State that counted 


for much in the ancient world (apart from the Asiatic : 
colony at Carthage) and that State was unique in) 


more ways than one. No other State could compare}, 
with Egypt in respect of the antiquity, the reality andl, 


permanence of its ruler-cult. Nor was this ruler-cult | 
a merely personal or dynastic matter. It had a solid) 
foundation in an extraordinary political structure.) 


In the first place, Eygpt was a nation State, with the jus 
emotional unity which that implies. If we except the}, 


ancient world nearer than China a community in} 


which State and nation were one. Elsewhere the State 


was either too small or too big for that. 


second place, Egypt was a highly organized State) 


of economic life as any little Greek or Mesopotamian} 


city-State. 


If under these circumstances the State was not/ 
morally absolute it was only because the Pharaoh,’ 
god though he was, could not in practice permanently, 
break down the adherence of the hereditary priest-| 
hood to the ancient ways. The reversal of Ikhnaton’s} 
monotheistic revolution a few years after his death] 


provides an example of their power. 


(iii) 


In Europe the situation was wholly different again. }; 


In the first place, there was in Greece a more solid} 


grasp of the existence of an absolute and transcendent 


moral law than could be found in any Asiatic State | 


ial 
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here it had not been strengthened by revelation. 
te older political tradition of the city-State of 
Heece proper was unanimous in its view that the 
4 tral law stood above the State and that the best 
ut positive legislation could do was to reproduce it ; 
d Plato and Aristotle, each in his own way, gave 


t phase. All this told against the attribution of 
gral absolutism to the State. 
On the other hand (and just because the grasp of 
i solid We individual’s moral standing was so strong) there 
ws an exceedingly full political life, lived in highly 
}wanized political communities, such as a perverted 
Pt the Inderstanding could readily seize upon as the material 
n the jirState-worship. With it went a narrow civic patriot- 
uty IN tim of almost inconceivable intensity, and civic cults 
State Wthe city’s chosen gods. 
n the} Between these contending forces the victory lay 
late—Tith those making for the State’s moral absolutism. 
ontrol/ far as any one cause accounts for this, it was the 
aman tisence of any independent and authoritative guar- 
tian and arbiter of that moral law of which the 
upremacy was in dispute. There were no great 
aeditary corporations of priests as in Mesopotamia 
t Egypt ; the official guardians of the civic cults 
were concerned mainly with their rituals, and in any 
ge were mere public servants; and the “law of 
ture’ which poets praised and philosophers tried 


4S not 
araoh, 
nently 
priest- 
aton’s, 


death | 


Its defenders, therefore, fought an unequal battle. 
lhevery actual conflict between absolute morality and 
eever-active city-State the State was in effect judge in 

js own cause, being (as has been said) “Church and 
‘ate in one”. In the hey-day of Athens the pleas 
{the moralists, already undermined by the per- 
wasiveness of a rival school of philosophers (the 
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Utilitarian Sophists), were swept aside by the autodt 
cratic fiats of the most democratic assembly on earth} 
Then, when the Athenian democracy fell and 


though they were. For neither was able to proposdy pis 
an adequate guardian of the moral law to fill thagy' 
gap in Greek political life which can in fact only bey! 
adequately filled by a divine and infallible Church. 7 
Plato proposed an oligarchy of “guardians” who 
were to be entrusted with the moral education of all 
the citizens. But when the guardians are themselves® 
an organ of State this method is (as events around us} | 
show) the surest way of bringing about that moral] #t ' 
absolutism of the State which Plato professed tol plic 
oppose. In fact, he himself went on to propose) 
further drastic overridings of the family and ofp 
individual moral rights. Aristotle was preserved from)} F 
these extravagances by his firmer grasp of the import-/2 
ance of the family as the unit of society, but could) 
propose no better way of filling the fatal gap than} 
the emergence of the ruler of heroic virtue whol} 
should embody the moral law in his own person./s 
He even appeared to sanction that ruler’s deification} 
by writing that “such a one may truly be deemed a/ 
god among men’’.! 1 
This sentence, taken as Aristotle probably meant} 
it to be read, as a defence of the deification of his pupil! 
Alexander the Great, must always stand as a painful 
example of a lapse of a truly great mind which had) 
approached very closely by the light of natural reason 
alone to a grasp of the doctrine of the One God. To ja 
lesser minds, however, in that polytheistic world, it] 
must have read naturally enough. For some sort off 
State-worship might be expected to be the outcome) 
of a moral absolutism so complete as that of the later 
Greek city-State. Already the cult of the city’s gods 


1 Politics, iii, 13. 
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+ autogpd become barely distinguishable from a cult of the 

earth mpiyitself. Already Greeks—one the despot of Syracuse 

Il andepe other the Spartan conqueror of Athens—had 
Ja publicly worshipped by Greeks as liberators. 
eae much-publicized rationalism of the educated 

roposd FE es at Athens should not blind us to the fact that 
“hen Aristotle wrote these words the Greek world 
ya fully ripe for the ruler-cult. 


und us | The actual establishment of the ruler-cult among 

moral #¢ Greeks was, nevertheless, a piece of deliberate 

sed to pilicy. It was at the outset a contrivance for making 

ropose| fi! ible the incorporation of the Greek cities into 
fue States with their own consent. 

1 For the Greek city-State, for all its moral absolu- 

- fm, was subject to certain very rigid constitutional 

‘Fuditions (a statement that will appear a paradox 

‘hay to those who share the popular confusion between 

oral absolutism and dictatorship untrammelled by 

erson. polstitutional restrictions). Two traditions had 

cation'Jinding force. There was the tradition against 

med a jinarchy and there was the tradition that each 

tparate city-State should be an autonomous political 

meant jut. Republicanism and separatism seemed to be 
s pupil #ithe very essence of Greek politics. 

yainful J It was in view of this that the deification of the 

h had/fulr was introduced from Africa as an instrument of 

Political construction. Alexander the Great, in his 

ateer of conquest, had entered Egypt and visited the 

it urine of Zeus Ammon there, and been acclaimed as 

qofthe god. (In this he was following the example 

Jithe last conqueror of Egypt, Darius the Persian, 

fvto found that the intense nationalistic antipathy of 

jc Egyptians to a foreign ruler could be overcome if 

lat ruler obtained recognition as a god from the 
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priests of the land, like their own Pharaohs.) 

years later when, as master of the Persian Empire, he 
was confronted vith the problem of i incorporating j 
that Empire the Greek cities whom he had set out to 


them to enrol him as one of the gods of the “| : 
State. 


them to become free citizens of a State ae 
hundreds of cities and scores of peoples he would) 
have been using words without meaning for a Greek ; | 
indeed, he could not have given them meaning by 
pointing to any civic rights or functions exercisable’: 
within that Empire as a whole. But his actual sug- | 
gestion found acceptance; and the Greek cities, | 


without ceasing to be constitutionally free, found 
themselves owing obedience to a god ruling in’ 
Babylon. This was in 324 B.c., the year before 
Alexander died. 


The ruler-cult, thus formally established in the 


a athey | 


ome | 
wentu 


f jould 


This w 


Greek political world, was extended and made] 


permanent with the same deliberate political purpose- 
fulness ; and at least the later part of the process has 
more than an historical interest for us today. 


The first extension was required to establish the 


hereditary principle among the Greeks, who by now 


were forming communities all over the Middle East. | 
Even more deeply rooted than the Greek objection} 
to the autocrat was the Greek objection to the here-| 


ditary autocrat ; and except in Egypt the difficulty could 


not be met, in ‘the first instance at least, by inviting 


the deification of the destined successor. The “‘Liber- 
ator” who might be deified in gratitude was in the 
nature of the case an exceptional figure. Alexander 
might claim the position, and so did some of his 


generals who divided his Empire after his death ; 
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wt their heirs had to resort to indirect methods. 
, hesihey built upon the ancient Greek custom of giving 
ng in june kind of worship to the heroic dead, and this 
ut to wentually ensured that every reigning monarch 
ch of jould be regarded as the descendant of a god. In 
city- his way the royal family was set high above all 
‘iwals. The most systematic and successful exploita- 
ch in| jon of this idea was carried out by the Seleucid family 
1 not’ jvho ruled over Syria. 

vited | After a few generations of this it became possible 
acing jj reintroduce the worship of the living monarch, 
yould jut (this time) as an exceptional manifestation of 
eek ; jgatitude but as a regular part of the constitutional 
g by jmchinery. Indeed, the function which it now ful- 
sable jilled was the most important of all. It made possible 
sug- jie creation of something which it is difficult for us 
‘ities, Jnow to conceive as absent from an organized State, 
ound jhowever large, namely a common sentiment of 
g in jpoitical loyalty, around which can be built a common 
efore jculture. 

Hitherto the Greek monarchs who succeeded 
| the Alexander had ruled over wide areas containing 
nade jinumerable cities, tribes and peoples, each of which 
pose- jlad its special character and organization ; and each 
s has jcity, tribe or people had separately looked upon the 
monarch as its own ruler. There was no corporate 
1 the fbyalty any more than there was any corporate 
now | political life embracing the whole realm ; and there 
East. jwas no hope of creating such a loyalty by direct 
ction methods, for all patriotisms were local. 

nere- | But it was not out of the question to create a com- 
ould j mon worship for the realm, and a corporate religious 
iting }xntiment ; and if this corporate sentiment was 
iber- | directed towards the ruler of the realm a common 
) the J political loyalty towards the realm which he personi- 
nder | fed might be brought into existence by this indirect 
f his}route. And around this loyalty it might be possible 
ath ;]t0 build the element of a common culture. It is 
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totalitarianism, that is to say for a moral absolutism | 
that brings under its control the whole range of 
activities of all the citizens of the State. : 


The first of the Greek rulers to describe himself hi 


as theos on his coinage was the Seleucid King Antiochus | q 
IV, Epiphanes (““God made manifest”), who came to | 
the throne in 175 B.c. It was his attempt to impose a 4 
common Hellenistic culture on his subjects that led, jy 
after a temporary success, to the great clash between 7 
the Syrian monarchy and the Jewish theocracy | 
recorded in the Books of the Macchabees. | 

The ruler-cult in this phase did, indeed, carry 
with it the possibility of religious persecution, ordin- 
arily a rare thing amid the easy-going polytheism of 
the Greek world. For, unlike the other cults, which 7 
did not ask to be accepted outside their local setting, 
the ruler-cult became the touchstone of loyalty 
throught the kingdom for peoples of all religions. 

This consummation, however, was not reached, | 
except as an episode, in any of the kingdoms of the 
Greeks except the Egyptian. Before that could come 
to pass the Romans had taken their kingdoms from 
the Greeks, and it was in the Roman Empire that the 
ruler-cult first brought forth its mature totalitarian 
fruit. 


(v) 


The first close contact of the Romans with the 
ruler-cult was, naturally enough, in the course of 
their conquest of Greece. When, in 196 B.c., their 
general T. Q. Flamininus defeated Macedonia and 
“liberated” the Greek cities which had been subject | 
to the Macedonian king, he was given a priest and a |! 
cult in a number of them. On that occasion and for | 
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long time afterwards such extravagances were more 
less indulgently tolerated by Romans in the 


iso decadent a people as the Greeks. 
The time came, however, when a Roman was 


ip in the capital itself and the Roman Senate was 


lificially sanctioning it. The first recipient was Julius 
i(zsar, who like Alexander was acclaimed and wor- 
\tipped as the saviour of society ; and Mark Antony 


yas Officially appointed the priest of his cult. In the 


jillowing year Cesar was assassinated. ‘Two years 


ater again (in 42 B.c.) the Senate formally included 
lim among the gods of the Republic and the founda- 
ions of his temple were laid. 

With his adopted son Octavian, who became sole 


jnler of the Roman world in 31 B.c., the process was 


iss abrupt. In 27 B.c., two years after dedicating his 
ither’s temple, he was given the title Augustus, 
which suggested sanctity. Presently he began to be 
worshipped unostentatiously in private houses and 
municipal chapels in Rome and more publicly else- 
where in Italy. 

But the most important development of the cult 
Augustus was in the Provinces, where it fulfilled a 
tonstitutional function somewhat similar to that 
ulfilled by the cult of Alexander and his successors. 
In this case, however, the subject peoples were 
generally ready enough to accept an autocrat, and 
lhe difficulty lay in the fact that Rome was not ready 
provide one. ‘The Empire was still nominally 
foverned under the municipal constitution of Rome ; 
and the provincials, though they stood in religious awe 
ifthe city, could for the most part not appreciate nor 
wen understand its ancient republican forms. Yet 
hose forms were still too sacrosanct in Rome for 
Augustus to override them openly. His solution was 
0 offer himself to his provincial subjects as a god, 
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joining his cult at first to that of the City of Rome” 
He could do this without offending either the political 
susceptibilities of the Romans, or what was left 9 
their religious conservatism, since the public cult was! 
kept at a distance. 4 

In a.p. 14 Augustus died and his open deification! ™ 
followed. With this the cult entered upon its second, | ie 0 
or dynastic phase, corresponding to that through’) alts 
which its Greek prototype had passed. The successors) ™ 
of Augustus from Tiberius to Nero could all claim to! ul 
be the sons or grandsons of gods and, when the) apl 
suicide of Nero in A.D. 68 brought the line of the! 
Julian Cesars to an end, enduring precedents had] 
been established. Thereafter it was only by exception } 
that an Emperor was not deified after his death. 

The third phase of the cult (again corresponding” 
to Greek precedents) may be roughly reckoned as) 
beginning with the reign of Domitian, the second of | kon 


the great persecutors (81-96). Before his day the |aa" 
acceptance of divine honours in their own presence | 
by reigning Cesars had been an extravagance of J" 
semi-maniacs like Gaius (‘Caligula’) and Nero. 

Domitian seems to have encouraged his subjects to J 


| 


address him as “Lord and God’’, and to have estab- } 
lished something like a regular adoration of himself ig 
under those titles; and, although this particular it 
practice was not adopted by his immediate successors, "8 
the deification of the reigning Cesar was established pol 
at least to the extent that the rendering of divine }% 
honours before his image became an official cult of hat 
the Empire. And since this was the one public cult j" 
that was universal, participation in it became the j™ 
elementary test of loyalty. he 
The effect of this upon the political status of i 
Catholics in the Empire was, of course, catastrophic, }™ 
as we all know. But the cult meant even more than }™ 
the outlawing and attempted extermination of those |" 
who would not take part in it. For the Roman 
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inpire differed from the typical Empire or kingdom of 


“ia, and approached the twentieth-century State, 
); the multiplicity and fulness of its administrative 


legislative activities ; and did so in an increasing 


“}igree as time went on until the whole Empire was 
‘werlaid by an immense bureaucracy. Furthermore, 


moral absolutism of the State, which the ruler- 


"| jalt symbolized, was fostered by unlimited power, and 
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“mally claimed by jurists and in legal codes. The 
“jsult of this combination of political complexity and 
aplicit moral absolutism was a totalitarianism almost 
jithe twentieth-century type in which every activity 
ii the citizen from birth to marriage and from 
Jurriage to death, in earning his living and in 


wltivating his mind, was regulated and permeated by 


die moral dictates of the State. 


Thus the fully developed Czsar-worship of the 
loan Empire gathered up and focused far more 
han the megalomania of one man or the ambitions 
fa dynasty. It symbolized and at the same time 
forced a whole Weltanschauung or philosophy of 
ie (to use the current phrase) and was admirably 


jwalified to do so. 


It was the epitome of the evil side of paganism. 
Itgave to a polytheistic world the political advantages 
ifthe universal worship of one God without lifting a 


jingle human being out of the spiritual degradation of 


plytheism. It ministered to human pride by present- 
ug as the saviour of the world, not God made man, 
wut man made divine in his own right. It filled a gap 
n the structure of the Roman State by a device 
worthy of the political genius of Rome, since it set 
he ruler above law and morals alike. And it gave 
this travesty of religion and polity the immediate 
unction of a visible god, and swelled the immense 
naterial strength of the Empire by the strong religious 
‘motions of the pagan world. 

It is not surprising that the first generation of 
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Christians regarded the deification of the State in the 
person of the Cesar, not merely as a political test that! 
might put them in peril of death, but as the supreme! 
manifestation of evil in the external world, symbolized 

(it would seem) by the seven-headed Monster of the} 
Apocalypse whose revival after receiving a mortally’ 
wound was to be one of the portents of the last days, 


(To be concluded) 





HOMILETICS 
The First Sunday of Advent (Luke xxi, 25-33). 


Wa Church of God is concerned that we should truly 
i asp the meaning of our Lord’s words in His great eschato- 
Mivical discourse. Hence portions of that discourse are 
* "ven in the Sunday gospels of the last Sunday after Pentecost 

Watt. xxiv, 15-35), and in the parallel passage from 
i, Luke which forms the subject of the present Sunday 
wel. Taken together, these extracts constitute what is 
thaps the most difficult set of ideas that we have to explain 
pour people, and it is well to realize that no less than three 
mons can be made out of the abundant material provided 
y this discourse. In all probability most preachers 
mnage to introduce something of all three into their 
dresses on this day, but it may be of service to set out, as 
riefly as possible, the component parts of such a medley of 
deas. 

(1) First, there is the homily proper, the careful explana- 
‘on, with all the help given by philology and exegesis, of the 
Jospel’s meaning and application. This is, doubtless, the 
urdest of the three methods of treatment, and calls, in the 
int place, for a good harmony of the gospels. It is impor- 
jut to recognize that, in the extract chosen for this Sunday, 
vthave only a part of a much greater whole ; that, accord- 
mg to the view adopted here, some of the verses (25-27) 
fer to the end of the world and the coming of the Son of 
Man, while the remainder (28-33) are concerned with the 
ime of the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that, in the words 
i Maldonatus regarding the discourse as a whole “‘it is the 
ifice of the studious and prudent reader to distinguish by 
ubtle conjecture those things which are said concerning the 
all of Jerusalem and those which refer to the end of the 
wrld”. Fortunately, perhaps, for some of us the “subtle 
onjecturing’’ has been the work of many great minds in the 
mast and in our own time, and there are plenty of guides 
long these thorny paths. For those who possess or have 
wcess to Pére Lagrange’s commentaries on the Synoptic 
Gospels, there is no more satisfying or erudite initiation to 
ich matters. One may mention, in addition, his more 
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popular work, now available in English under the title Th 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the second volume of which (pp. 170M 
185) has a lengthy section on this topic. Other recent books 
include Pére Lebreton’s The Life and Teaching of Fesus Christ 
(Vol. II, pp. 185 ff.), Pére Prat’s Jesus Christ (Vol. II, pp 
237 ff.), and Pére de Grandmaison, Jésus Christ (Vol. IIL. 
pp. 61 ff.). Reference should also be made to the relevantil,; 
papers in Man and Eternity, the Cambridge Summer School 
volume for 1936. 

A brief summary of the data found in St. Luke ch. xxi, 
5 ff., and in the parallel passages in the other Synoptists, 
might give the following division of the chapter : 

(i) Luke xxi, 8-19. Our Lord’s warnings regarding ¢ 
future history of the Church (the disciples must not be misled by, 
impostors claiming to be Christ ; they are not to be alarmed 
by war, earthquake or famine; they themselves will be 
delivered up to torture and death, there will be many. 
apostasies but those who persevere to the end will be saved). 

(ii) Luke xxi, 20-24. The destruction of Ferusalem (when¥ 
the holy city has been compassed about with an army, the 
desolation is at hand. Those in Jerusalem must flee to the 
mountains ; there will be great suffering and distress ; thej.; 
inhabitants will fall by the sword or be led into captivity ; 
Jerusalem will be under the heel of the gentiles). 


(iii) Luke xxi, 25-27. Prophecy of the end of the world and 


the coming of the Son of Man. Here begins the passage off; 
St. Luke which is the gospel for today. St. Luke, as any 
synopsis or harmony will show, is somewhat briefer than jj 
the other two evangelists, and should be supplemented by §, 
reference to them. Our Lord had been asked what were! 
to be the signs of His second coming. He answers that there’ 
will be three in particular—the appearance of false prophets, 
extraordinary phenomena in earth and heaven, and almost 
universal apostasy. The rich imagery of this passage, which | 
includes the details of the sign of the Son of Man (Matt. § 
xxiv, 30) and of the vultures gathering over the corpse, is jf; 
discussed in all the special studies. 

(iv) Luke xxi, 28-33. On the time of the destruction of hy: 
Jerusalem. These verses, though frequently associated with 


those connected with the Second Coming, seem to be better &.; 


understood with reference to the fall of Jerusalem. One of 
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results of this division of the matter is the removal of any 
fulty in interpreting Luke xxi, 32, and in reconciling 
sand the parallel verses with Matt. xxiv, 36 and Mark 


i, 92. 
its, in bald outline, is the main scheme of today’s 
wel. The connective tissue of details and illustrations 
stbe filled in with the help of one or more of the authors 
tioned. 
") (2) Asecond type of sermon is adogmatic treatment of 
last judgement in the light of the deductions and con- 
sions of theologians. ‘The material for this may be sought 
Bay treatise on De Novissimis. A full and more than 
narily elaborate discussion of the subject is the Abbé J. 
wiere’s article “‘Jugement”’ in the Dictionnaire de théologie 
iwlique, t. 8, especially coll. 1812 ff. (“Synthése theologique : 
Bluwement général’’). 
3) Finally, one may construct a sermon on liturgical 
Ibs with special emphasis upon the meaning of Advent, the 
‘Mection of the first Coming of our Lord with the second, 
Si teaching of all the parts of today’s Mass regarding the 
Hold Coming, and the association of this first Sunday of 
vent with the stational church of St. Mary Major. The 
it of Advent is shown especially in the collects, and this 
ect for the first Sunday is a grand example of simplicity 
mi of desire for His coming. Apart from more formal 
gical works, the Daily Missal published by the Abbey of 
ut André, Lophem, has a series of doctrinal, historical, 
id liturgical notes on the season which should be of great 
Mue to all who wish to think with the Church and to follow 
# progress of her liturgical cycle. 


The Second Sunday of Advent (Matt. xi, 2-10). 


] There are two accounts of the incident recorded in this 
‘pel, and St. Matthew’s narrative should be compared 
ih St. Luke vii, 18-23, which, while it appears to depend 
ithe main upon the first evangelist, adds some further 
fails. It is from St. Luke that we learn about the source 
St. John’s information (cfr. Luke vii, 18, “And John’s 


ciples told him of all these things’’). St. John was in 
1 Vol. xvii. 2E 
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prison at Machaerus, a fortified city above the Dead Sea, ar 
his message (“Art thou he that cometh or look we { 
another ?”) is equivalently “Are you or are you not 
Messias ?”” The majority of Catholic commentators gi 
much attention to the motive for St. John’s embassy to 0 
Lord. Did he ask the important question about Christ 
Messiahship for his own sake or for the sake of his disciples 
It is not a topic that could profitably be discussed in a pulpi 
but it may be said that all Catholic writers would agree j 
excluding ignorance or doubt on St. John’s part. It is ng 
so certain that he was quite exempt from impatience or froy 
a wish to see further results of our Lord’s ministry. Alterna 
tively, a considerable number of writers, including, in mo 
recent times, the Abbé Fouard, Archbishop Goodier, an 
Pére Lebreton, have argued that St. John’s message wa 
sent not for his own sake, but for that of his disciples’. 


Whatever may be the merits of this particular contro | 
versy, our Lord’s answer to the disciples and their master if 


quite explicit. The phrasing is practically the same in bo i 


evangelists, but St. Luke adds parenthetically : “And i 


and evil spirits : 
sight” (vii, 21). 


No sooner had St. John’s messengers departed than ouf 
Lord uttered the magnificent panegyric of which only a part} 
is given in today’s gospel, a panegyric which, in the circumg 


stances, was not merely a testimony to St. John but dhe 


revelation of the erroneous conceptions of those who rejected 
both St. John and our Lord. The questions at the beginning}, 


lend an air of urgency to the discussion. ‘‘What went yo 


out into the desert to see? A reed shaken with the wind?) 
Cane grass is to be found in plenty by the Jordan’s banksi 
Hence the question may be said to mean: ‘“‘Did you go out} 


Lord J 


wind ?” No contrast is intended between John’s strength offhom 


clothed in soft garments, are in the house of kings,” 
the sterile waste of the Judean desert. Such men do no 


wear a coarse mantle of camel skin and a leathern waist? 
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yh, nor do they make their meals off “‘wilderness food”, 
, as is implied in the mention of locust insects and wild 
my. Rather, the multitudes went out to see a prophet 
one who was in truth more than a prophet ; one who 
the Messenger foretold by the prophet Malachias, one 
was to make known the coming of his Lord (Mal. 
1). Thus our Lord plainly identifies St. John with the 
erunner of the Christ, and the sense is made even clearer 
:the words which are, in effect, the culminating point of 
ypanegyric : “Amen, I say to you, there hath not arisen 
Maong them that are born of women a greater than John 


§) These words have been variously interpreted by commen- 
: Some of the explanations may strike us as over- 
Ppitle, e.g. that of St. Cyril of Jerusalem and St. Ambrose 
MMtich claims that St. John is declared to be superior to the 


aed 


Herence to the past, not to the future; hence no com- 
ison is made with the holy men and women of the 
Again, it is reasonably evident that St. 


Fim renders easy the sense of the second part of the verse : 
rcum@Het he that is the lesser in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
but €yrater than he.’ For the purpose of the comparison it 


§hed in its social sense—of the new society of faithful men 
hho submit themselves to the law of the Gospel of Christ. 

‘7h. John, as the last and greatest of the prophets, pertained 
vanks{fhthe transition period between the two Testaments, whereas 


ord points to the dignity of His own disciples, the least of 
gth offtiom was in some sense greater than the greatest of those 
Fito were not the disciples of Christ. 
‘] The remainder of the panegyric, which is not included 
"in today’s gospel, may be read in Matt. xi, 12-19 and 
Puke vii, 29-35 and xvi, 16. 
no] The opening words of the collect Excita, Domine, corda 
Walsttutra ad praeparandas Unigeniti tui vias seem to be an excellent 
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summary and application of the lesson taught by the gospel 
and to link up our part, however small it may seem to be, j 


carrying on and developing the work of our Lord’s grez 
Forerunner. 


sistent chronology of the public ministry of Christ even fopl. 
those who accept the hypothesis of a two-year ministry, thé} 
arguments for which have recently been presented so perdh 
suasively by Fr. Edmund Sutcliffe, S.J. As regards they 
events immediately preceding and following the opening off. 
the ministry it may, however, be claimed with good reasong. 
that St. John began his preaching at some time after thé} 
beginning of October of the year A.D. 27, that our Lord’ 
baptism took place in January of the following year, andj]. 


that the incident recorded in St. John’s gospel, from whicll 


; ; : Me mu 
this Sunday’s extract is taken, occurred in March of the} 


y Th 


year 28. The movement set on foot by St. John had by that], 


time gained much ground, and the multitude was it 
expectation of some great event, perhaps of some sign fron 
heaven or of some personal avowal on the Baptist’s part td 
show that he was the Messias. 

Messianic expectation appears to have been at its height 


Tlf v 
Wie Sa 


in this first year of our Lord’s ministry. It is true that suchij. 


expectation was neither so uniform regarding the charactef 
of the coming Messias nor so consistent about the time of hi 
appearance, as is often supposed. There was, as is wel 
known, a popular belief in the coming of a Messias as 4 
warrior prince, which in the mind of the mass of the people 
so largely displaced the Old Testament conception of thé 
Messias as the Prince of Peace, and which is chiefly asso 
ciated with Pharisaic influence. Again, there was thé 
conception of a Messias, called by such names as the Elect 
One, the Great Angel or the Son of Man which is found i 


diuma 


wuffici 


person 
the } 
tatec] 
fiend 
dimin 


Daniel, the Book of Henoch, and much of the extra-canonicalf , 


literature. It is doubtful whether the champions of thi 
type of messianic expectation were ever numerous. Finally 
there was a considerable body of Sadducees or those ol 


Searc 
breat 
men 
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biducean tendency, whose messianic hope, where existent, 
i; indefinite or, at least, untraditional. In fine, as 
Mwrange has noted : ‘“The most striking fact is that Judaism 
"i not know how to group together in one person the 
“huacteristics of the Saviour pointed to in the Old Testa- 


We know, then, that, at this epoch, the messianic times 
"yee very generally considered to be at hand, and both 


"k. John appeared on the banks of the Jordan, there was 
‘tod reason for the impression that he was a second Elias. 
Miike Elias he wore camel’s hair and a leathern loin-cloth ; 
"was an ascetic living on desert food ; like Elias he spoke 
‘idly and was not afraid to preach penance and conversion 
all and sundry, to the “saints” of Israel or to public 
a He was not, it is true, of the house of David, but 
i¢ multitude may well have been ignorant of the fact. 
This was the decisive moment in St. John’s career. The 


}ninary people were devoted to him, and the Sanhedrin 
H If he had once been recognized by 
Je Sanhedrin, he might have exchanged his desert life for 

part tdi, royal throne of the kings of Israel. 
In all humility St. John renounced any such pretensions, 
ad by remaining loyally at his post gained his greatest 
ileto glory. ‘He had a good opportunity of deceiving the 


> 


.guman race,” writes St. Augustine, “it would have been 
juficient for him to declare himself to be the Messias in 
Jrder to be believed.”” But he adds: “If he had puffed 
‘Jimself by means of another’s name, he would have lost his 
jetsonal merit.” So he proclaimed openly that he was not 
qie Messias, in the presence of the Sanhedrists, of his 
atechumens, of those whom he had baptized, and of his 
tiends and supporters. He did more, for he willingly 
. diminished the glory of his own office as Forerunner. His 
Jtessage to his audience and to the delegates from Jerusalem 
.avas clear—he was not the Messias or Elias or Jeremias or 

te prophet foretold by Moses. What was he, then? 
qxarcely more than a voice, a voice without a name, a 

teath that stirred the air and then was spent, which bade 

nen make straight the paths for the Lord who was to come. 


y asso 
as the 
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It seems that this act of deep humility had its desired effect 
and that, although he continued for some further month 
his work as preacher and baptizer, he was no longer pressed 
to declare himself to be the Messias. , 
It was according to the order willed by providence that) & 
as the Messias increased, so John would decrease, and t : 


readiness, simplicity, and faith. He strove always to effa 
himself and to direct the attention of all men to the Messia 
he made known the Christ to his most fervent disciples ; hel 
knew no greater joy than that of seeing his followers leave) hi 
him to become the disciples of the divine Master. oh 
unselfish devotion, such absolute faithfulness to his vocation,/y 


heroes, and the singular reverence in which his name has! }plai 
been held in every age. i 

Dominus prope est is the burden of the office and Mass fork 
this half-way house in the season of Advent, and in the gospel . 
it is the official spokesman, the great Forerunner —s | 
who declares that the Lord is indeed nigh at hand. 


The Fourth Sunday of Advent (Luke ii, 1-6). 


The opening words of St. Luke’s third chapter call to} 
mind the many other passages in Christian literature which]) 
make triumphant appeal to the facts and authenticating! eg | 


is the Roman Martyrology’ s glorious proclamation on the eV 


twenty-fifth day of December that “Jesus Christ, the Eternal |e 
God and Son of the Eternal Father” was born in the 194th |} 


Olympiad, in the 752nd year from the foundation of Rome, fie hi 
in the 42nd year of the rule of Octavian Augustus, and so fut t 


forth. Similarly, the present extract from St. Luke's 
gospel recalls i in summary fashion the great events of con: ip 


ministry and preaching of repentance. 
All the persons mentioned are well known to us from) 


became Emperor on 19 August, 767 A.U.C., that is A.D. 14, 
and died in a.p. 37. The fifteenth year of his reign would, jt 
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: ding to the most probable reckoning, be the period 


gm 1 October, A.D. 27 to October, a.v. 28 (i.e. 780-81 


ass for 


gospel 
imself, 
‘fil been freshened, after the stifling heat of the summer 


call to} 
which? 
cating | 


tioned 


yn the! 


ternal 
194th 
Rome, 
ind so 


Luke’s | 
f con-| 
ptist’s | 


from | 
}other. Suddenly he appeared in the desert of Judea, 
Peaching the Kingdom of God and calling men to repen- 
ce for their sins. 


fisc). Pontius Pilate was procurator of Judea from A.D. 
46. Herod Antipas and Philip, two sons of Herod 
‘Great, had inherited their respective tetrarchies at 


e niin A.D. 37 when it was handed over to Herod Agrippa I. 
f iphas, son-in-law of Annas, held the office of the high 


“vy, who had been removed from office in A.D. 15, is 
‘Wlained by the latter’s dominating influence over his 


There seems to be good reason for postulating that 
\. John entered upon his ministry in the autumn of A.D. 27, 
ja time when the heavy atmosphere of the Jordan valley 


bonths, by the cooler breezes of September and October. 


Whe heat of the Jordan valley and its influence upon the 


taracter of the inhabitants are discussed by Sir George Adam 
mith in his Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 1931 ed., 
».262 ff. He notes that no great man was born at Jericho ; 
» heroic deed was done in her. She never withstood a 
ge, and her inhabitants were for ever running away !) 


] The preacher who began his ministry in this region of 


nervating heat was, as St. Luke reminds us, the herald of 
it Lord foretold by the prophet Isaias. It was his office 


90 before the divine Majesty, filling the valleys, levelling 


it hills, broadening and straightening the roads in order 
ut the royal procession might pass on its way in all its 
itmnity. He was the messenger of God announced by the 
ophet Malachias, who was to go before the Lord to purify 
ie temple that had been profaned. He was the new Elias 
iho pointed to the coming “day of the Lord” and prepared 
ithe solemn reconciliation of men with God and with one 
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north and south between the mountain range of Judea and! 
the luxuriant verdure that marks the Jordan’s twisting 
course. In this immense waste, only broken here and therg 


the direction of the caravan routes or in that of the groups of } 
fellahin who toiled at the cultivation of the plain. 4 
His personal appearance is briefly described by the |i 
evangelists. Doubtless the majority of his hearers werg }) 
poorly and cheaply clad, but St. John surpassed them all in | 
the extreme poverty of his raiment. Whereas even the} 
meanest of his hearers wore the long linen tunic, which at the™ 
present day is the one indispensable garment of the poorest | 
fellah, St. John wore only a coarse mantle of camel’s hair and 
a loin-cloth (or, according to another view, a belt) made of] 
leather. 1 
In the matter of his diet of locusts and wild honey, it is” 
well to recall Lagrange’s remark : “To eat locusts and wild }} 


honey would be in no way repugnant to Palestinians ; but jscti 


it is a mark of great austerity to depend for one’s food upon: 
chance.” 

His hearers, as the gospels tell us, came from all parts of7 
the surrounding districts, from Jerusalem and all Judea and! 
al] the country about the Jordan. 

For the substance of his preaching we must turn to the! 
verses in St. Luke that follow the extract chosen in this gospel, 
and to other passages in the evangelists. From these we 
learn details of his crushing indictment of the Pharisees and} 
Sadducees, his advice to particular classes of hearers—the 
rich, the publicans, and the soldiers—the confession of sins 
by those who were baptized, and the baptism of repentance 
which was the essential rite and symbol of the conversion 
preached by St. John. On the last point it may be observed 
that his baptism differed from the Jewish ceremonial wash- 
ings, since it was a rite of repentance, of spiritual and moral 
renewal and was not concerned with legal or bodily impurity. 
It was a symbol of penance, pointing to the need of a spiritual 
renewal in the souls of its recipients, and an earnest of purity 
from sin which allowed his neophytes to hope that their sins 
had been forgiven. 
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— The principal lesson of this gospel for the last Sunday i in 
lea andjiivent is to draw attention to the nearness of the coming of 
‘wisting jie Messias, to the necessity for making immediate pre- 
d thera: aration for the King announced by his herald. Prope est 
a wide {Dominus omnibus invocantibus eum, omnibus qui invocant eum in 
will j in Jyitate is the message of the gradual, and it is the message 
ups of oclaimed by St. John when he came in the desert waste of 
jie Jordan valley to announce the glad news of the Messianic 
by thg jillilment of prophecy whereby “all flesh shall see the 
S were jilvation of God”’. 
n all in 
en the 
hatthe | Sunday within the Octave of Christmas (Luke ii, 33-40). 
poorest | 
airand | The Gospel for today is a continuation of that assigned to 
nade of jhe Feast of our Lady’s Purification (2 February), and cannot 
le properly understood without reference to the events 
-y, it is jrcorded in the preceding verses (Luke ii, 22-32). Hence 
1d wild Jitseems better to give a short explanation of the whole 
;; but Jection (vv, 22-40). 
d upon} The two happenings which form the chief subject of the 
passage are the purification of the Mother after childbirth 
arts of jad the ransoming or buying back of the Son. The law 
ea and }gverning the purification (Lev. xii, 1 ff.), prescribed that, 
iter the birth of a male child, the mother should be unclean 
to the Jor seven days, that on the eighth day the child should be 
gospel, jdrcumcised (a rule of such strict obligation that it took 
ese we | precedence of the Sabbath rest), and that for a further thirty- 
es and 4 three days after the rite of circumcision the mother must stay 
‘s—the Jat home and must not touch any sacred thing or enter the 
of sins Junctuary until the days of her purification were accom- 
ntance ¥plished. At the end of the period of forty days in all, she 
version J had to bring to the priest, at the entrance of the tabernacle, a 
served } yearling lamb as a burnt-offering and a young pigeon or 
wash- j turtle dove as a sin offering. In the case of poor people, 
moral} wable to offer a lamb, two pigeons or turtle doves were to 
purity. | be offered, one as a holocaust and the other as a sin offering. 
iritual | The ransoming or buying back of the first-born male was a 
purity] tite provided for in Ex. xiii, 1 ff. The same enactment 
sir sins § applied, in its essentials, to all firstlings whether human or 
animal, since all were regarded as the property of the Lord. 
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The price to be paid for the redemption of a boy was five “4: 
sicles, and the rite took place at approximately the same © 
time as the mother’s purification, since the sicles were to be 
paid over when the boy was a month old (Num. xviii, }} 
16). It was not clearly prescribed that the child himself ~ 
should be brought to the temple. It can be seen from all | 
this that the responsory for the Feast of the Purification ~ 
(Obtulerunt pro eo Domino par turturum, aut duos pullos colum- 
barum) must be understood of the child only in the broad 
sense that the offering for the mother’s purification was made 
on account of her child-bearing. 

The text of St. Luke ii, 22, as is found in the Vulgate 
Gospel for the feast of 2 February (Postquam impleti sunt dies 
purgationis Mariae . . .) is clearer than that of the Greek 
original which, with scarcely any variants, reads : “When 
the days of their purification had elapsed ...” This is 
interpreted in a number of ways by commentators. It 
cannot well refer to Mary and Joseph, regarded as separate 
persons, since there was no law of purification for the 
husband. Lagrange holds that it includes Mary and Jesus, — 
and that in the case of the Holy Child, the sense is that of | 
“ransom”. Pére Prat, S.J., in his Jésus Christ (I, p. 94, © 
n. 2) judges that “their” is used collectively of Joseph and 
Mary as forming a unity by reason of the marriage bond. 

We are immediately introduced to the aged Simeon, an 
upright and devout man, not a priest, for he was in the 
temple under the guidance of the Spirit and not on account 
of any office, who had long been waiting for the coming of 
Him who was to console Israel. To him it had been revealed 
by the Holy Ghost (the Vulgate responsum acceperat does not ~ 
give the best sense) that he would not die before he had seen 
the Christ. In his canticle the Nunc Dimittis he speaks of 
himself, as one commentator remarks, as a sentinel set on 
some high ground to observe and report upon the appear- 
ance of a star. Now he has seen it, and is willing to be 
relieved of the post he has occupied for so long. His words 
are reminiscent of Jacob’s words to his son Joseph : “Now 
shall I die with joy, because I have seen thy face and leave 
thee alive” (Gen. xlvi, 30). The phrase: ‘A light to the © 
revelation of the Gentiles” is best interpreted by substituting 
“instruction” for “revelation”. The true Light of the world 
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nes to put an end to darkness and to enlighten the minds 
jjthe Gentiles by His heavenly shining. 

Joseph and Mary are astonished at the spirit of prophecy 
Jiat has come upon the seer. Simeon goes on to declare 
dat the child is destined for the downfall as well as the rise 
{many in Israel, as a sign to be contradicted or denied, as 

Je who will reveal the secrets of hearts. “The Saviour’s 
Jistiny is, in effect, to lay bare the secrets of hearts and to 
weal the good and the bad dispositions of men. It is 
this manner that He will be a sign of contradiction and 
iscrimination. He will be a stumbling-block before which 
mny will remain obdurate through their own fault, an 
xcasion of falling for those who refuse to receive Him, but a 
gurce of glory for all who will accept Him” (Pére Prat, 
p. cit, p. 97). Mary, too, will have her share in the 
afferings of her divine Son, and her soul will be, as it were, 
sierced by a sword at the sight of those who reject Him and, 
mre especially, at the foot of His cross. 

After Simeon, who is known to us with certainty only in 
is passage of Holy Scripture, comes another devout and 
tumble soul, Anna the prophetess, a widow aged eighty-four, 
who spends her time in the temple courts, serving God night 
ud day in fasting and prayer. She too gives glory to God 
bt His mercy and goodness, and speaks of the child to all 
who are waiting for the redemption of Jerusalem. 

So, having accomplished all the legal duties, the holy 
amily returns to Nazareth. Neither the adoration of the 
Magi nor the flight into Egypt are mentioned by St. Luke ; 
itis, indeed, possible that he did not know of these events. 
lor him the Nativity cycle with all its tender mysteries and 
quiet joys is at an end, and the hidden life at Nazareth has 
iegun. 

Joun M. T. Barron. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 





I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


Rea to the publication in English of Peter Skarga’s 
instructions on The Eucharist.1 The saintly Jesuit, the cause 
of whose beatification has recently been introduced, was 
contemporary with St. Peter Canisius, and may rightly be 
said to have accomplished for Poland a work analogous to 


URRENT events in Poland give an added and poignant a 





that which his more famous fellow Jesuit did for Germany a ae goes 


he was the leader of the Catholic counter-offensive to the’ 


found and convincing solution of such abstruse questions 


as that of the essence of the sacrifice of the Mass, but all that 7 


the priest finds it necessary to explain to the people: the 
fact that the Mass is a sacrifice, its relation to the sacrifice 
of the Cross, the effects of the Mass, a practical and profit- 
able way of hearing Mass, the meaning of the vestments, 
the ceremonies and the various parts of the Holy Sacrifice— 


and a clearness of exposition which bespeak the learned 
theologian whose erudition has not blinded him to the 
needs of the simple faithful. Chapters on the Eucharist 
considered as a Sacrament complete a book which, even 
apart from its historical interest, may be heartily recom- 
mended as a manual of instruction. 

Fr. Bévenot’s new examination of the manuscripts of 
St. Cyprian’s De Unitate Ecclesiae,2 a work of patient and 

1The Eucharist: Sacrifice and Sacrament, by Peter Skarga, S.J. 


Translated by Edward J. Dworaczyk. Pp. xv + 225. (The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee ; Coldwell, London. 8s. 6d.) 


2 St. Cyprian’s De Unitate, chap. 4, in the light of the manuscripts, by © 


Maurice Bévenot, S.J.; No. 4 in the Bellarmine Series edited by the 
Jesuit Fathers, Heythrop College. Pp. 1xxxiv + 79. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 7s. 6d.) 
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c 
Be 


~nlitere 
Reform. Court preacher, theologian, social worker and a 
zealous priest, he combined uniquely the qualifications a 


needed in order to give to the masses that firm grounding ppearc 


in the principles of Catholic doctrine which alone can’ se 
withstand the onset of heresy and infidelity, and the present |} 
volume—prepared from Skarga’s sermons on the Eucharist © _ 
—is a model of what “theology for the people” ought to be. 
It is true that one will seek in vain in these pages for a pro- 7 
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3 yrough erudition which must be numbered among the 
“Yemost of recent contributions in English to patristic 

nce, results in some interesting conclusions concerning 
emuch debated text on the primacy. Chief among the 
"ysages whose authenticity has been questioned is the 
owing: “et primatus Petro datur ut una Ecclesia et 






mn i . ° . 
. ant ihedra una monstretur”, concerning which Archbishop 
| 88S nson? passed this remarkable judgement: ‘The words 


— juoted] admittedly must be from the pen of one who taught 
4ecardinal doctrine of the Roman See. If Cyprian wrote 
Ws tom he held that doctrine. There is no disguising the fact.” 
any :| ae goes on to describe it, however, as “‘the grossest forgery 
) the literature... a forgery deliberately for three centuries 
and | forced by papal authority upon editors and printers 
tions | ito Were at its mercy .. . Dukes and Cardinals [writes 
ding ie Archbishop] prevailed over broken-hearted scholars . 
cm here never was a viler fraud tae ; singular, hateful and in 
asent |e time effective has been this forgery upon history and 
arist | ttature—an unwarranted paraphrase . . . a deliberate 
> be, | jitilation.”” a. 
pro- Already the righteous indignation of non-Catholic 
tions (lars had been somewhat mollified in 1902 by Dom 
that |@pman’s explanation, endorsed by Harnack, that it was 
the Jt a question of an interpolated passage, nor of marginal 
rifice_ jes “creeping into the text”, but rather of two distinct 
-ofit- |*sions of the same passage both of which were to be 
itributed to Cyprian himself, the “‘primacy text” being, 
«cording to the learned Benedictine, the final recension. 
tion Bévenot agrees that both versions are from the hand of St. 
er" \yprian, but his conclusion, based solely upon the evidence 
the j’the manuscripts, is that the “non-primacy text” is the 
arist }tSion definitively adopted by the author. As Fr. Bévenot 
even july remarks, this raises important and interesting problems 
ot the theologian: What can have induced Cyprian, 
ving once spoken of the cathedra Petri as the centre of 
ts of jtlesiastical unity, to delete it in his final version, and this 
and {Without any explanation on his part and without any protest 
ae remark on the part of his contemporaries? Why did he 
Bruce Jter the original? The answer to these and kindred 
nit questions will be found in a re-examination of the general 


y > ‘Cyprian, His Life, His Times, His Work (1897). 
as. - 
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ents, 
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study, having in the course of it achieved a more than! 
ordinary familiarity with the thought of the saint, may him-' 
self at some future time be able to undertake a more purely) 
theological consideration of this fascinating problem. s 

Another erudite theological work recently published in! 
English is a doctorate thesis by Dr. Van den Dries on The! 


“ys uN 
Jaa his 
Formula of St. Cyril of Alexandria.1 Since Eutyches first] 
proclaimed St. Cyril a Monophysite theologians have been! 


divided as to the precise meaning which the Saint attached |} 
to the formula “Mia dio...” A close examination /#l 


of the doctrine of St. Cyril leads Dr. van den Dries to 
reject the facile explanation which translates ¢vos as) 


person. If there is one thing upon which the Patriarch of Jl 


Alexandria is insistent throughout the controversy, it is the j 


intimacy of the union in Christ between his humanity and? 


his divinity. The union is not merely moral, as Nestorius] 
suggested ; it is a union such that the divine ¢vovs makes > 
flesh his very own. Not that the divinity has become) 


changed into flesh; that is impossible. But the divine }! 


nature has become incarnate (cecapxwpévyn éoriv) in such 
a way that God is able to call this body and soul His 


own. cvs is thus taken as meaning an impersonal sub- | 


stance ; and this is the meaning which attaches to the word 
also in the Trinitarian theology of St. Cyril. But the 
incarnate deity is not impersonal ; it is personal in the 


hypostasis of the Word, and therefore the formula adds 


the words rod Oeot Adyov. Finally, lest it be thought 
that this intimate union of God with humanity has involved 


any change in the Godhead, the word pia is prefixed, to” 


indicate that the Logos without flesh is one and the same with 
the Logos incarnate. The author’s thesis is sustained with 
a wealth of quotations from the works of St. Cyril and, though 
admittedly heavy reading, is a very valuable contribution 
to the understanding of Cyrillian Christology. 

Before we pass to consider foreign publications, we may 
be permitted to rejoice that Fr. Hughes’ The Faith in Practice, 
already and justly described in these pages? as “‘a masterly 


1 A limited number of copies available from the author, at St. Joseph’s 
College, Mill Hill. Pp. 171. 5s. 
2See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XV, p..186. 
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s it jgggunual of true Christian doctrine”, has now been made 
rtantpmessible to a wider public through the medium of the 
than! yltholic Book Club. Members of the Club are indeed 
a irtunate to purchase for the small sum of 2s. 6d. this valuable 
Jutline of Catholic faith and practice. The author’s well- 
own grasp of detail and gift of synthesis, combined with 
ed in| jis unusual power of lucid expression, qualities invaluable 
n The jaa historian, have seldom been used to better effect or to 
: first’ he greater advantage of souls. 
been | A year ago we had occasion to notice in these pages an 
ached jateresting work on St. Joseph by Fr. Miiller, S.J., of the 
ation Jlaiversity of Innsbruck,? vindicating for the Saint the title 
ies to yf “virginal father’? of Christ. The same thesis forms the 
1g as jubject of a brochure by Mgr. Gabriel Breynat, O.M.I., 
ch of Jlicar Apostolic of Mackenzie, Canada,? who develops it 
is the ety much more briefly but on similar lines: Since the 
y and | jWord Incarnate is the fruit of the virginal marriage between 
torius 4jseph and Mary, Joseph is as truly and really the virgin 
nakes Jither of Jesus as Mary is his Virgin Mother. The fact that 
come jlhave instinctively used capitals in mentioning the sublime 
livine Jitle of our blessed Lady may perhaps serve to indicate what 
such jwill undoubtedly prove to be the chief difficulty felt by 
| His theologians in regard to this thesis. Our Lady’s role in the 
sub- Jlcarnation is so clearly and consistently affirmed in 
word jltadition as unique that, until the contrast between her 
t the Jimction and that of St. Joseph has been more sharply 
n the Jidined, we may justifiably hesitate to run the risk of equating 
adds jhe two by attributing to St. Joseph a title which seems in all 
yught }spects parallel to that of the Mother of God. Incidental 
olved J the author’s main theme, but none the less calling for 
d, to jomment, are his remarks on the connexion between the 
-with {Immaculate Conception of Mary and the sanctity of the 
with wul of her divine Son. ‘‘La nature que recevra le Verbe”’, 
ough jiites Mgr. Breynat, “sera préalablement régénérée dans 
ution j!Immaculée Conception de sa future mére. Cette nature 
ura ainsi retrouvé en Marie, au moment méme de sa 
‘may }%nception, la splendeur de sa pureté premiére, telle qu’elle 
actice, {urtit des mains du Créateur . . . la chair que va prendre 
sterly Jt Fils de Dieu a été régénérée dans la plénitude de sa pureté 
seph’s a 





r him 3 
urely | 



















1See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XV, p. 3 
"St. Joseph, Pére vierge. Pp. 94. (Editions Spes. Paris. 6 frs.) 
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originelle par ’'immaculée conception de la Mére” (pp. 6 
68). It is surely not to the immaculate conception of Hig 
mother, but to His own virginal conception that theologiangy 
are accustomed (after St. Augustine and St. Thomas!) tg 
attribute the immunity of Christ from original sin. Indeed 
Mgr. Breynat’s explanation is not free from serious diff)" 
culties. What exactly, it might be asked, is this nature which)” 
the Word was to assume and which was sanctified in thes 
‘immaculate conception of His Mother? Is it the naturg 
speciet, which is transmitted by generation ? “Evidemment” 
answers Mgr. Breynat, “‘ce ne’est pas la nature humaine) 
ut sic qui a été régénérée en Marie.”’? We are left to con- 
clude that it was the individual humanity subsequently as. }¥ 
sumed by the Word which was “‘regenerated” in the moment! 
of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, and which, there.” 
fore, existed (presumably) before it was assumed! Apart! 
from this very awkward consequence of the explanation” 
advanced, one might perhaps legitimately question the” 
propriety of the word “‘régénérée” as applied to the sacred | 
humanity of Christ. Of Mary it may be truly said that she | 
was regenerated in the moment of her conception, for in 
her (however supereminently and by way of preservation) 
the idea of regeneration is verified. Christ, however, was 
immune not only from original sin but also from the “debi- } 
tum peccati”’ ; and it is therefore difficult to see how the 
Word Incarnate can be said to have been re-born unto 
grace when His birth itself, or rather His conception, had 
not the remotest connexion with sin, but on the contrary, 
called for that fulness of grace and truth which is the birth- 
right of the only-begotten of the Father. 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that the writings 
of the Fathers are a closed book to the generality of the 
faithful, nor would many venture to contradict the suggestion 
that even our clergy are not so familiar with them as they 
should be. Laity and priests alike would therefore have 
reason to thank anyone who might feel inclined to do for 
the English-speaking public what Dom Rudloff? has done for 


1Cf. Summa Theol. III, q. xxviii, art. 1. 
2 Note 74. 


8 Das Zeugnis dey Vater. Ein Quellenbuch zur Dogmatik, ausgewahlt 


. - von Leo von Rudloff,O.S.B. Pp. 473. (Pustet, Regensburg ; paper, 
Mks. 5.60; bound, Mks. 6.80.) 
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is compatriots—that is, offer them, well translated into the 
macular, a judiciously selected series of passages from the 


e utristic writings (East and West) of the first eight centuries. 


atly as- 
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sgewahlt 
; paper, 


m Rudloff has done his work carefully and well. Sixty 


ifthe Fathers are represented in this collection, which com- 


ses more than six hundred texts of various lengths, chosen 


ivith a view to illustrating, as far as possible, every single 
Victrine of the Church. Not only are the chapters arranged 


ment” | cording to the treatises of theology (Faith, God, Creation 
unaies Jud the destiny of man, Redemption, Sanctification, the 
to con.) ; , ; 
jynopsis of their contents, but the compiler has contrived 


craments, the Novissima), and preceded by a brief 


yithin each chapter to preserve a logical order in the 
matristic texts themselves. An introductory chapter con- 
tins a useful and instructive explanation of the significance 
ifthe Fathers in general, a survey of the characteristics of 
heir teaching and method, of the differences between the 
fathers of the East and the West, and an exhortation as to 
he spirit in which the study of patrology should be ap- 
poached. An appendix provides historical information 
ibout each of the writers quoted. We need such a work in 
Inglish, and our Catholic publishers might do well, for 
themselves as well as for the public, to consider the advisa- 
bility of supplying it. 

Pére Janot’s book! finds mention among recent studies 
indogmatic theology because it contains much of theological 
wience, although the author disclaims for his work the 
character of a scientific treatise. Not only in France, but 
in this country too we need books on Catholic dogma 
possessing those rare qualities which Pére Janot so justly 
ttumerates in his preface: ‘“‘Dépouillés de tout verbiage 
técole; munis de documents précis; porteurs d’une 
doctrine saine et sire ; rédigés en une langue accessible et 
moderne ; avertis sans prétention ; simples sans naiveté” ; 
books which will convey to our Catholic laity that detailed 
and accurate knowledge of their faith of which, today more 
than ever, they stand in need. Pére Janot’s subject is the 
Sacraments, and be it said immediately that he has contrived 
inthe space of some two hundred pages to give us a treatment 

1 Les Sept Fontaines, by J. Em. Janot, S.J. Pp. 196. (Paris: Beau- 
thesne, 1939.) 

Vol. xvii. QF 
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of it which combines many, if not all, of the qualities that he 
rightly regards as so much to be desired. Scholastic termin. 
ology is reduced to the minimum, scriptural and patristic 
authorities are sufficiently cited, the language is simple and 
attractive, and modern objections to sacramental doctrine 
and practice are adequately considered and met. That the 
author’s doctrine is “saine et sire’? goes without saying ; 
his office of professor of dogmatic theology at Fourviére, as 
well as the ecclesiastical approval with which his book 
appears, is sufficient guarantee. If we offer any slight 
criticisms, therefore, these must be taken as falling upon 
modes of expression rather than upon the thought which § 
they are intended to convey. Thus we suggest, for example, | 
that Pére Janot fails to make clear the part which faith plays § 
in justification when he writes: “Cette adhésion (a la 
rédemption), qui débute par la foi, se parfait par la récep- 
tion délibérée des sacrements. La foi, en effet, établit avec 
le Rédempteur un premier contact psychologique, néces- 
saire, suffisant méme en certains cas extrémes, mais qui, 
normalement, s’épanouit en espérance et en charité” 
(p. 11). No doubt we have misread the author’s meaning ; 
but we have yet to learn—nor are we here informed—what 
are these extreme cases in which faith alone suffices for ]. 
salvation, without hope and charity. Surely faith, unless it 7 

be living faith, i.e. faith which is “informed” by charity, can 
in no case, even an extreme case, be anything more than a 
necessary disposition for justification ; and if we are said to 
be saved by faith in Christ, it is only inasmuch as faith is, in 
the words of the Council of Trent, “totius justificationis 
fundamentum et radix’. A similar statement occurs on 


page 16 : “On voit donc tout ce que (le ?) monde sacramen- f 


tel vient ajouter aux bienfaits de la foi. Que la foi seule ait 7 
pu justifier et qu’elle sauve encore bien des Ames en dehors JF 
des sacrements, loin de nous de vouloir le nier. Mais on 
peut dire qu’elles ne l’ont pas été par l’acte normal de 
sanctification, elles ne l’ont pas été sacramentellement.” 
Again the reader is left to wonder whether in extra-sacra- 
mental justification faith (without sanctifying grace, hope 
and charity) is the formal cause by which the soul is sancti- 
fied. ‘The competence of the author leads us to attribute to 
his words a meaning which they will only with difficulty | 
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‘the fpr; that in extra-sacramental justification an act of faith 
min- Mynecessary preliminary to that act of charity which is the 
‘istic Mymate and sufficient disposition for grace. But this, and 
and |e matters, such as the nature of faith, the difference 
rine Wyveen faith in the Catholic sense and faith-confidence in 
t the PeProtestant sense (cf. p. 106), the meaning of justification 
ing ; pigrace, of obex gratiae (cf. pp. 107 and 166), of the expres- 
e, as pan ex opere operaio (p. 107), the distinction between a 
book #etal and an habitual intention (pp. 182—-183)—all this, if 
light (ito be clearly understood by those for whom the book is 
1pon Pynded, needs a fuller and more careful explanation than 
hich "have been able to find in these pages. 

ple, )The book contains much that is useful, much that is 
lays | piound and interesting in sacramentary theology ; and if 
4 la Mehave ventured to call attention to certain defects, it is in 
cep- (hope that a subsequent edition may show them to have 
avec Peneliminated. 

éces- G. D. Siru. 
qui, 

rité” 
ing ; 
what or ‘ 

; for 14 The second volume of Dom Hilaire Duesberg s study 
asg it. ppilled Les Scribes Inspirés, Introduction aux Livres Sapientiaux 
‘an #4 Bible? has fortunately not been delayed by the war or 
ana ppincreased cost of printing. The first volume, which 
‘dto ppuded the introduction and the detailed treatment of the 
sin | wk of Proverbs, was noticed in the January number of 
conis Me CLERGY Review ; the second and concluding part 
s on fs With the argument and content of Job, Ecclesiastes, 
nen- piesiasticus and Wisdom. As in the case of the first 
ak 7 lume, it must be remarked that Volume II cannot ade- 
hors ly be summarized and that it must be read as a whole. 
son jl of the three long chapters into which the work is 
1 de (ited considers one or more of the four books. So “Le 
» (fsimisme inspiré”’ aptly describes in the broadest terms 
~. ebooks of Job and Ecclesiastes. ‘‘Le livre de raison d’un 
hope urgeois de Jerusalem”? is the heading of the chapter on 
neti- P b0ok ascribed to the son of Sirach. Finally, “Les 
teto jpoeres sauveurs de la sagesse” is an immediate reminder 


II. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


ont 
icra- 


culty J ‘Desciée de Brouwer, Paris, 1939. Pp. xvi + 670. 100 frs. 
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of the depths of beauty and spirituality to be discerned 
one of the most moving and inspiring of the Old Testame 
books, the so-called Wisdom of Solomon. 

It is only fair to insist upon the point that neither ; 
this volume nor in the one that preceded it, is there a fy 
commentary on any of the books, though there can scarcely, 
be a verse of any importance that does not receive mentiogpevi 
Many passages are translated, but no attempt is made { 
give a complete rendering of even one of the Wisdogiie 


writers. Pére Hilaire’s concern is with the doctrine and thie li 


guiding ideas of the Wisdom literature, and in this tr 

great work he has filled a gap in our Catholic literat 

on the Old Testament and provided a notable section of tha 
manual of Old Testament theology which is so much neede 
by theologians and exegetes. A sentence from his ava 
propos gives some hint of the quality and importance of th 
book. “L’eternité! C’est de sa conquéte que s’entretier 
nent tous les livres sapientiaux, soit qu’ils doutent d’ell 
tout en la réclamant a grands cris, soit qu’ils la salue 
comme la conclusion nécessaire de l’amour de Dieu po 
Vhomme. Pour donner a la béatitude humaine ce 
dimension infinie, il a fallu que des sages s’interrogenty 
tergiversent, implorent les lumiéres d’en-haut, retournenfy 
les textes sacrés, scrutent les termes de l’alliance divine 

(p. xi). In the highly debatable matter of the translation 
provided, the author has wisely decided to follow the grea 
commentators wherever this has been possible. Thus, i 
constructing his version of Ecclesiasticus he has been guide 
by the work of R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Fesus Siva 
erklért (Berlin, 1905) in the reconciliation of the vario 
divergent texts; in the renderings of Job and Ecclesiastd 
he has “‘utilisé 4 la maniére d’une vulgate”’ the commentariq 
of P. Dhorme and E. Podechard, since, as he modestlfh 


reflects: “A quoi bon tenter de faire médiocrement tui 


qui fut réalisé de maniére excellente ?”? His book is no 
altogether easy reading, and it might have been made mo 
appetising if he had provided a continuous summary Of 
the argument in the form of page-headings or indenteq 
titles. But the learning and competence of the ventur 
are never for a moment in question, and the benefit cont 
ferred upon Catholic exegesis can only be fully estimate 
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‘those who are willing to read, re-read and summarize 


» abundant evidence in this work to which have been 
oted twelve of the best years of a man’s life. 


H Itis difficult to say how many editions have appeared of a 


ebook entitled How we got our Bible by an Anglican writer, 
j,J. Paterson Smyth, since no indication on this point and 
evidence as to date is to be found in the pages of a recent 
ition. It is, however, certain that in 1906 the book had 
jady attained a circulation of 89,000 copies, and, within 
blimits of one hundred and fifty pages and after allowing 
rsome degree of Protestant prejudice, it is a useful sum- 
wy of a familiar treatise on Texts and Versions, though it 


datains little regarding the problems of New Testament 


nual criticism. For all such questions and for many 
ils not to be found in most of the smaller works (though 


Be exception should be made in the case of Dr. and Mrs. 


opp Lake’s remarkable little manual The Text of the 
iw Testament), one may turn with confidence to the latest 
tition of Sir Frederic Kenyon’s classic volume on Our 
ile and the Ancient Manuscripts which, after more than forty 
ars since the third edition of 1898, has now been revised, 
ratly enlarged and entirely re-written.2, Only two years 
» Sir Frederic produced an engaging addition to Duck- 
wth’s Theology Series under the title of The Text of the 
wk Bible,? and the latest fruit of his studious retirement, 


ae revision of his best-known popular work, excellently 


clesiasté 
nentari¢ 
modest} 


pplements the more specialized manual of 1937. 

In considering the first chapter on “Ancient Books and 
Mitings”, it would be of interest to many readers to under- 
it or otherwise note the many facts and illustrations that 
te not available in 1898. ‘Thus the illustrative matter 
relatively recent date includes the Nippur excavations 
fot concluded until 1900), Hittite writings from Boghaz- 
tui and Atchana, the Serabit inscriptions, the Gezer and 
tl Duweir discoveries, and, last but not least, the Ras- 
hamra tablets. The great era of papyri discovery only 
gan in 1891, and some of the more important writings on 


‘@pyrus were made public within the last decade. Hence, 


‘Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London, n.d. Pp. 153. 2s. 6d. The 
ition is stated to be “‘largely rewritten with additional illustrations’. 
‘Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1939. Pp. xii + 266. 10s. 6d. 

*See CLERGY REviEw, Vol. XIII, pp. 414-15. 
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on this count alone, there was every reason for a thorough 

revision of a book written in the nineties. The two shor 

chapters that follow (“Variations in the Bible Text” and 

“Authorities for the Bible Text’’) were less in need of changey) 
but most of the remaining chapters have gained a good deaf 
from new discoveries or fresh light on older material 
They discuss with all necessary fullness the New Testament: 
text and manuscripts, the ancient versions of the Old and! 
New Testament, the Vulgate in the Middle Ages, and the. 
English Bible in manuscript and in the printed editions,” 
It is almost superfluous to say that Sir Frederic writes with | 
the accuracy and distinction worthy of a former Director of! 
the British Museum. Here are a few criticisms, mostly very | 
minor ones. On p. 67 line 4, “Chapter VIII” should read: 
“Chapter VII”. On p. 191 (apropos of the Sixtine Bible). 
a fuller statement, in the light of recent research by Pére) 
Le Bachelet and others regarding the relations between the: 
Sixtine and the Clementine editions, would have been’ 
welcome. A correction is needed on p. 192, line 16 from) 
the bottom; it was not Pius XI, but Pius X who first” 
entrusted the work on the Vulgate to the Benedictine order. ] 5 
But perhaps the passage which will appeal least to Catholic: 
readers is the section on pp. 228-29 apropos of the Rheims-) 
Douay Bible, concerning which we are informed that, as a: 
result of the translators’ principles: ‘The general result’ 
is that the translation is almost always stiff and awkward, 
and not infrequently meaningless” (p. 229). One won- 
ders whether Sir Frederic Kenyon is really well acquainted! 
with the great version of which he is writing. Has he, for]? 
example, read with care the rendering of I Tim. wi, the 

example chosen by the late Dom Roger Hudleston, O.5.B,, 
in the preface to his delightful edition of the Rheims New) 
Testament, as a sample of the version at its best? The} 
example quoted by Bishop Westcott from Ps. lvii, 10 (“Be- 
fore your thorns did understand the old briar ; as living so! 
in wrath he swalloweth them’’) is again brought out as 
though the Catholic translators’ Bible had only this oneg‘ 
verse in it! Incidentally, Sir Frederic seems to knowg™ 
nothing of Challoner’s revision, and an incautious reader) 
might suppose that the Douay Version now in use was 4 
simple reprint of the original version. It is only just to 
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3 add, in conclusion, that the contribution of Rheims to the 
JAuthorised Version is adequately, if not generously, 
7 recognized. 


If there are more delightful travel books than those by 


‘i Mr. H. V. Morton it would be a privilege to know their 
,] names. Some years ago he temporarily deserted the British 
|| Iles for the Near East, and the result was Jn the Steps of the 
) Master! which did not take many months to reach its 
) frst hundred thousand. This was followed by Jn the Steps 


itions, | 
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tor of 
y very | 
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if St. Paul which, though it makes excellent reading, was a 
tile too reminiscent of schoolboy tussles with the Second 
Missionary Journey. Now comes the third volume, entitled 
Through Lands of the Bible,? and this in its own way is 
% great a success as the first. The author has covered a 
wide field in his journeyings, beginning at the port of 
Alexandretta in January and ending in Rome during 
Holy Week. He has made the journey from Palmyra to 
Baghdad by the Nairn Transport service, has visited Babylon 
and Ur of the Chaldees, has been in Cairo, Mataria, Luxor 
and Aswan, has crossed the Libyan desert to the oasis of 
Siwa, and has accomplished the pilgrimage to Mount Sinai 
ofthe Law with the help of two cars and an ice-chest. The 
abolition of distances in the Near East, even for those who 
do not fly, is almost fantastic. The journey from the 
Euphrates to the Nile used to be a matter of weeks ; now it 
can be done in a little over sixty hours. Mount Sinai could 


j formerly be reached on camel-back from Suez (if one chose 


the longer route overland through the oasis of Feiran) in 
anything from eight to thirteen days ; now it is attainable 
ina few hours, between sunrise and sunset. Mr. Morton 
has, as always, a vivid and attractive way of writing. After 
reading him it is not always easy to say whether one has 


j actually visited a place or has merely read about it in his 
-] books. Without any phenomenal gift of tongues he is able 


to get the information he wants in Egypt, Syria or Meso- 
potamia. My only complaint is that his trilogy seems to have 
exhausted the more picturesque stretches of the Near East ; 


/] many case, it is unlikely that he would be able to travel in 


this carefree manner for some time to come. When he sets 


1See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. IX, p. 154. 
* Methuen, London, 1938. Pp. viii + 400. 7s. 6d. 
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out, once again, on his travels, perhaps to Persia or Armenia | 
or even further afield, it will be a reminder that the world 
has been made safe for such brave travellers as he, in search 
of the picturesque and the romantic. 


Joun M. T. Barton, 


Ill. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The latest exhibition of religious art by members of A 
the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, held last 


July in Westminster Cathedral Hall, was admittedly poor |}, 
both in quantity and quality. 


In his introductory speech the President explained that ‘ iec 


much good work by distinguished members had been || 
sent to Spain to represent Catholic art in England at a 4 
liturgical exhibition. 


The outstanding exhibit at Westminster was a large }, 


painting by the late Glyn Philpot, R.A. Unfortunately |}; 


the piece arrived unexpectedly, at the last moment, when the | 


catalogue and the arrangements for hanging had already |}yki 


been completed, with the result that the only convenient |} 
position in which the picture could be shown was the | 


vestibule. Mr. Philpot designed this great painting, which jy 


measures twelve feet and a half by seven and a half, to serve | 
as an altar piece in an altar in honour of the Sacred Heart. 


Our Lord stands in an architectural niche ; with one hand |}yre: 


He raises His robe to expose His side, and with the other He 
points to the wound from which a flame is flashing. The 


figure of the Master is severe, too severe perhaps for popular gi 


liking, and awe-inspiring ; like the architectural setting, }, 
the statuesque treatment is somewhat Grecian. The most §, 
attractive features of this great work are six medallions 
which are represented as affixed to the two columns flanking 
the niche, one on either side. These medallions, portraying 
scenes from the New Testament, are superbly designed and 
painted, and both the silvery-grey tones and the sculptural 
style remind one of the masterpieces of Mantegna. It was 
the artist’s wish that this early work of his should go to 4 } 
church. Dom Waterhouse has happily secured it for the 
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Hored Benedictine house, Salmestone Grange, Margate. 
was, after all, just as well that Philpot’s painting was 
Hibited apart, for if it had been shown in the hall, other 
‘itures, with one or two exceptions, would have suffered 
Orly by comparison. 
| Itis regrettable that some of our Catholic artists, mem- 
is of the Guild, are cultivating a style of painting which, 
Swever much it may be interesting as a mode of self- 
(mression or as a field of experiment, is utterly unsuitable 
(ir religious or liturgical use. In painting of this kind 
“Mich some would describe as modern, drawing and model- 
f g appear to be of slight importance so long as one can 
(duce a riot of colour giving a blurred, myopic suggestion 
Yasubject. This method may be serviceable enough when 
“plied to commercial work such as advertising and stage 
ymery; but in religious pictures it strikes one as being 
}fconscious striving after originality without having the 
llectual support of a definite scientific theory such as 
iat which justified the experiments of the French Impres- 
mists. An apologist has claimed that an artist has the 
ght to do what he likes in his own line. Quite so, if he is 
aking for his own amusement ; but not so, if his work 
sdestined to decorate a church. The faithful who have to 
the paying are not undeserving of some consideration : 
ity have at least a right to expect that the article which 
tty have purchased for their church should bear a recogniz- 
tle relation to the sacred subject which it purports to 
resent. It follows that art in the service of the Church, 
neepting that which is intentionally symbolic, cannot dis- 
mse with naturalism. A valid objection to the ecclesi- 
tical art of the manufacturer is that it outstrides the 
“itimate limits of naturalism: in representations of holy 
sons every line of character is sedulously smoothed away 
fatil they are reduced to mere monotonously doll-like and 
hpressionless ciphers. Anyone who would test this should 
wmpare typical iirported statues of St. Teresa of Lisieux 
nd St. John Bosco with their original portraits. How much 
tore appealing would it be if she were represented as the 
Pain, homely girl that her photographs show her to have 
yeen, and he as the rugged, simple, far-seeing practical 
iiest that he was! The importations from France and 
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Belgium are the worst offenders, for, it must be admitted, a 
Dom Roulin has pointed out in Nos Eglises, that very credi 
able work is now being done by several of our better-knowgl 
English firms.1_ Mr. Glyn Philpot’s fine picture sets 


something of that permanent quality which is the mark of 
classic. In judging ecclesiastical art we might extend thelt 


of great promise. The wood carving from Stanbrook Abbeys ti 
and the charming little figures in Royal Doulton which ar 
modelled at Prinknash are worthy of honourable mention. 

Mr. Eric Gill, original, daring, sincere, who is knowd 
by his brilliant work at such far-distant points as Genevajs 
and Jerusalem, stands on an eminence by himself. —Theréji 
are very few amongst our contemporary Catholic sculptor§ 
who have not come under his influence. 

A sculptor who is an artist has a feeling for stone ; hé 
treats it with respect, and knows just how to treat it so as td 
get from it the greatest measure of beauty without straining 
its qualities. Sculpture which is overloaded with photo-4 gi 
graphic detail, such as the melodramatic compositions which 
throng the galleries of the famous Campo Santo at Genoa, 
is not art but merely clever craftsmanship. If on technical 
points the works of some of our Catholic sculptors bears 
resemblance to the startling productions of that much- li 


1 “Rien d’insolite, ni de vulgaire, ni de bizarre.’’ This for a Madonna 
by B. O. & W. is no small praise for such a severe critic. (Nos Eglises§ . 
p. 855.) ; 
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jscussed master, Epstein, they do not deserve on that 


4sa matter of fact, it is not to the performances of Epstein 


agiad his followers that the Catholic artist turns for inspiration, 


y/iurteenth centuries which adorns the cathedrals of Amiens 
Jad Chartres. It is conceivable that if a dozen or so of the 


$ ut by the repository-minded members of our community. 


When speaking of modern sculpture of the revolutionary 


¢ ype which most of us fail to understand, we commonly have 


he worklof ugliness. Epstein’s Night and Genesis, and Moore’s 
Lindsey] Mountains are typical of the school. It will help us to adopt 
J intelligent attitude towards their work if we try to under- 

wand their principles. Art for a Catholic may be defined 


connotation of things as apprehended by him. The follow- 
ing are articles from the Modern Sculptor’s Creed as formu- 


1. Sculpture is the conversion of any mass of 


raining] matter without formal meaning into a mass that has been 


s which] tural imagination is the power to organize formal energy in 
Genoa,J ymbols for the universal analogy of form. 


This creed is hardly reconcilable with the ideals of the 


s bears] Catholic artist. Nevertheless we can respect it without 


much- 


Madonna 
 Eglises, 


liking the results any the better. 

From sculpture to Christmas cards is a long stride. 
There are many of us who profess to be superior to taking 
interest in such trivialities; yet we know in our hearts 
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that we like them, and that we should feel a pang of dis. 7 
appointment if the holy season were to pass without bringing | 
us our share. Christmas cards have no place in the liturgy, 7 
but all the same it is pleasing to see liturgical Christmas 7 
cards, and these are happily on the increase. Prinknash © 
started a few years ago, and the lead has been followed by ‘Ji 


several competent artists. The Prinknash cards are charm. tl 


ingly quaint, and invite comparison with the fascinating 
miniatures which grace the illuminated manuscripts of the 7 
fifteenth century. At the same time there is nothing copyist 
about them, and they are full of life. The accompanying 7 
texts are taken from the Christmas liturgy and from medi- 7 


aeval verses. This year the monks have made a departure 4! 


from the archaic type and produced several cards which are | 
well drawn and strikingly original. Sets of twelve, includ- 
ing calendars, are cheap at three shillings. 

Another set of cards comes from Mr. Edward R. West- © 
brook whose fine, firmly designed lino-cuts established his | 
reputation two years ago. His new sets bear a slight 
resemblance to the Prinknash cards, but this is only a 
superficiality due to the mediaeval character, for the 
designs are quite original, and the hand-lettering is distinc- 
tive. The prices of these cards range from the absurdly 
low figure of sixpence to one and sixpence the half-dozen. 
They are obtainable from the artist at St. Benet’s, Westgate- © 
on-sea. 


J. P. RepMmonp. 
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urgy, @ i tlc 
‘tmas _| May a parish priest insist on Confession before marriage, 


nash || orthe purpose of avoiding scandal to the rest of the faithful, 
d by ‘in the case of a Catholic who has for years neglected his 
arm. | tligious duties? (A.B.) 

ating 
f the 


CONFESSION BEFORE MARRIAGE 





pyist REPLY 

ying ales ’ 
nedi- | Canon 1066: “Si publicus peccator aut censura notorie 
rture imodatus prius ad sacramentalem confessionem accedere 


hare jut cum Ecclesia reconciliari recusaverit, parochus eius 
clud- jmatrimonio ne assistat, nisi gravis urgeat causa, de qua, si 
feri possit, consulat Ordinarium.” 
Nest- Canon 1033: “. . . eosdemque vehementer adhortetur 
J his jut ante matrimonii celebrationem sua peccata diligenter 
light 4 wnfiteatur, et sanctissimam Eucharistiam pie recipiant.” 
ly a (i) The general principle of the moral theologians that 
the (public sinners must be refused the sacraments, rests on the 
tinc- | obligation to avoid co-operating in a sacrilegious act as 
idly {well as on the necessity of avoiding scandal. The first of 
zen, | these reasons is the more important, but in the case of 
yate- | marriage it is actually of lesser weight, since the priest is 
not the minister of the sacrament. The directions of the 
D. canon are quite clear. The priest should, if possible, have 
recourse to the Ordinary and abide by his decision, but if 
there is no time to do this, he may assist at the marriage 
provided there is an urgent reason. Amongst urgent 
reasons justifying his assistance, all the commentators 
mention the danger of civil marriage which can practically 
always be judged to exist. Therefore, even in the case of a 
public sinner, it cannot be said that the priest’s assistance 
at marriage is to be refused as a matter of course. 

(ii) The fact of refusing to go to confession before mar- 
tage obviously does not put a person in the company of 
public sinners ; for one thing he may not be burdened 
with grave sin. Nevertheless, to make sure that the reci- 
pients of this sacrament are in a state of grace, they are to 
be urged to receive the sacraments previously. The 
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“‘vehementer adhortetur” of canon 1033 has its counter. 
part in the rubric of the Roman Ritual, Tit. vii, cap. 1, n. 14, 
and in the Council of Trent, Sess. xxiv, De Ref. cap. 7. In 
all of these texts confession is urged before marriage, but it 
is not made a positive law, as it is for example in the case 
of a person conscious of grave sin in approaching Holy 
Communion. 

In some French dioceses, it appears that the local 
statutes order confession sub gravi.1 Such rules probably 
date from a distant period when discipline was more strict, 
and it is the common view that they can no longer be 
enforced, e.g. Chelodi: ‘“Plura tamen iura particu- 
laria, quoad confessionem, veram et strictam obligationem 
statuerant, etiam sub poena denegatae benedictionis nup- 
tialis. Qui rigor minus probandus videbatur et nunc, 
certissime, standum est C. qui habet “vehementer ad- § 
hortetur’’.? E.J.M. 


LACK OF FoRM AND FREEDOM TO MARRY 


A Catholic, certainly bound to observe the form, con- 
tracts a civil marriage and is afterwards civilly divorced. 
What formalities, if any, are required before such a person 
is free to marry? (C.L.) 


REPLY 


Canons 1990-1992 provide for the summary procedure 
to be adopted in cases where a marriage is invalid owing 
to such impediments as difference of worship or con- 
sanguinity, the existence of which can be proved from a | 
certain and authentic document, and where it is likewise 
quite certain that no dispensation had been obtained. The 
Ordinary having cited the parties, with the Defensor Vincult 
intervening, can declare the marriage invalid, subject to 
the right of appeal by the Defensor Vinculi, if he is not 
satisfied about the existence of the impediment or about a 
dispensation not having been obtained. 

But, for marriages which are invalid owing to the non- 
observance of the form, the law permits a procedure which 


1 Cf. l’Ami du Clergé, 1927, p. 294. 2 Tus Matrimoniale, n. 23. 
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wen more summary than that of canons 1990-1992. 
, procedure directed by a reply of the Code Commission, 
‘October, 1919, is now contained in art. 231 of the 
notion for Diocesan Tribunals, 15 August, 1936: §1. “Si 
s certo tenebatur ad canonicam formam celebrationis 
imonii, et tantum civile matrimonium contraxit, vel 

ministro acatholico matrimonium inivit, aut si 


Systatae a fide catholica in apostasia civiliter vel ritu 


ino se iunxerunt, ad hoc ut constet de horum statu 
ito, neque iudiciales sollemnitates requiruntur, neque 
wventus defensoris vinculi: sed hi casus solvendi sunt 


|Ordinario ipso, vel a parocho, consulto Ordinario, in 


wia investigatione ad matrimonii celebrationem, de 
win can. 1019 sqq. §2. Si quod dubium supersit de 


Hensitis conditionibus in §1, quaestio ordinarii processus 
“nite definienda est.”’ 

1) The formalities are thus reduced to a minimum, by 
Mpensing with the citation of the parties and with the 
Hevention of the Defensor Vinculi. But, no matter how 


ain the invalidity may appear to be, a parish priest 


thy never assist at a marriage of a person in these circum- 
Maces without first having recourse to the Ordinary. 
Anon 1069 §2, “Quamvis prius matrimonium sit irritum 
Mit solutum qualibet ex causa, non ideo licet aliud con- 


here, antequam de prioris nullitate aut solutione legitime 


“certo constiterit.”’ 


A study of the development of the law in canon 1990, 


mi of the provision made for dealing with marriages 
@alid from lack of canonical form, may be found in 


Willinaris, IX, 1936, pp. 374-403. 


Non-CATHOLIC FoRM OF MARRIAGE 


Granted that baptized non-Catholics, contracting mar- 


ge amongst themselves, are not bound to the canonical 
m, are they bound to observe at least the civil formality 
tthat form which is customary in the sect to which they 
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REPLY 


Canon 1081 §1: “Matrimonium facit partium co 
sus inter personas iure habiles . . .” 

Canon 1099 §2: “. .. acatholici sive baptizati sj 
non-baptizati, si inter se contrahant, nullibi tenentur 
catholicam matrimonii formam servandam;.. .” 

(i) It is evident that the good of the family and @ 
society absolutely requires that the marriages of nog 
Catholics should be regulated by some public authorit 
and if the question is restricted to the marriages of unba 
tized persons there is now agreement amongst the authoriti 
that the State is entitled, within the scope of the natu 
law, to determine that a certain form must be observed 
the validity of the marriage contract. Otherwise, 
persons not being subject to the law of the Church becau 
unbaptized, their marriages would be subject to no authority 
whatever, which would be a menace to public peace a 
order. A decision of Propaganda, 26 June, 1820, ruled tha, 
the non-observance by infidels of ceremonies regarded biipwi 
the civil law as necessary for validity rendered a marriag 
invalid ; it was accompanied by a long instruction on thy 
subject, explaining that in such cases the use of the Pauli 
Privilege was unnecessary since the parties were free t 
marry : “Quare licet inter infideles verum sit matrimonium 
illud tamen ad naturae et communitatis officium refe 
tantummodo potest, ac proinde a iure naturali et civi 
plane est moderandum. Sequitur hinc Principes saeculare 
sive fideles sive infideles, plenissimam potestatem retine 
in matrimonia subditorum infidelium, ut scilicet, apposi 
impedimentis, quae iuri naturali ac divino adversa noth 
sint, eadem non solum quod ad civiles effectus, sed etian 
quod ad coniugale vinculum penitus rescindant. . .| 


servata ea caeremonia seu forma ac solemnitate, q 
sicut asseris, ad eius validitatem iuxta Tunkini regni lege 
erat servanda. Porro huiusmodi coniunctio illegiti 
plane est, nec verum firmumque matrimonium inter ¢ 
personas efficere potest. 


1 Fontes, VII, n. 4718, note. 
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(i) But the matter is on an entirely different plane 
yn it is a question of baptized non-Catholics. For the 
mrch claims the exclusive right to determine what is 
ssary for the validity of such marriages quoad substantiam, 
ithe regulations of the State affect the marriages of 
tized people only quoad effectus civiles. The assertion of 
sright is contained implicitly within such canons as 
6 §2 and 1960, and it is used expressly in laws which 
ympt baptized non-Catholics from observing the canonical 
n or from being affected by the impediment of disparitas 

All that is required, when they contract marriage, 
tue matrimonical consent externally expressed, and it is 
itelf a matter of indifference whether the consent is 
mernally given before a civil official or before a non- 
itholic minister. 

© Dr. Bohm, departing from this accepted doctrine, holds 

if view that the religious form of the sect to which the 
m-Catholics belong is necessary for the validity of their 
uriages. But a writer in Apollinaris has no difficulty in 

| Uowing that this position is untenable.4 Such persons are 

Sh the same condition as Catholics were before the Tametst 
tree of the Council of Trent, and if it is the practice of 
w ecclesiastical courts to accept proof of the marriages of 

#n-Catholics from the register of a non-Catholic denomina- 
in, this is done because it establishes the exchange of 

‘Mernal consent and not because the religious form is 
msidered necessary. 

# The point is well stated in a Rota judgement, 27 May, 

rli24, Coram Parrillo: “‘exinde consensus coram civili 
firione vel ministello protestantico mutuo  expressus, 
lidus praesumebatur non quidem ob formam civilem 

"| religiosam servatam, sed quia de facto praestiti 

_ ‘fnsensus constabat . . . matrimonia civilia nequaquam 
sit dthlida sunt propter formam legemque civilem servatam, 
ito no#que absolute et simpliciter, sed cum clausula : dummodo 

‘nstet de mutuo .eorum consensu, i.e. coniugum ad 

‘S@mamites iuris Decretalium’’.? 


E.J.M. 


1V. Dalpiaz in Apollinaris, 1936, IX, p. 659. 
'S.R. Rotae Decisiones, XVI, 1924, p. 151. 
Vol. xvii. 
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the Mass. Would such priests be acting rightly ? (Q,) : ft) 
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REPLY 


They would not be acting prudently, we believe, for the, Mé 
Church requires them for the future service of their flock); 
They may act quite literally on the words of the missal (d@}_ bo 
defectibus, tit. x, n. 2) : “If, whilst the priest is celebrating: 
Mass, the church is violated before the Canon, Mass is to bé 
discontinued : if violated after the Canon, it is not to bé 
discontinued. Ifa hostile raid is apprehended, or a flood 
or the destruction of the building, before the consecration) 
Mass is to be discontinued : if after the consecration, thd 
priest may consume the Sacrament and omit everything} 
else.” f 

We will try to solve various cases on this matter in reliance} 
on this instruction and the general teaching of theologians nen 

(i) The general rule given by authors in regard to aj (¥) 
priest interrupting his Mass is that he may do so for ape pt 
reasonable cause, but it must be a grave one ; if he has eh 
begun the Canon of the Mass but has not consecrated, thelfialic 
excusing cause must be graver than if he had not begun the (vi 
Canon; if he has consecrated the host or both the hostiperec 
and the wine, the reason for interrupting his Mass wouldjtmor 
have to be extremely grave. eM 

(ii) If, then, an air raid is announced before the priest] (V 
has reached the Canon of his Mass, he may discontinue andjfing 
take shelter. As the host and wine have already been offeredjomn 
they should be consumed at a suitable time, as, for example, jnst 
after the ablutions in a subsequent Mass. But if his absencejfume 
has been brief, less than one hour, he may return to thejjvs1 
456 
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Bir, if not destroyed, and continue the Mass at the point 

yre he interrupted it. If the altar has been destroyed, 

may continue Mass elsewhere at another altar. If his 
hence was over an hour’s duration, on his return, if he is 

id thegeeto say Mass, he should begin over again, taking another 

he Magmt and other wine, if he had already offered the first host 

to thea’ wine ; he should consume, in that case, the original 
ere, fapytand wine after the ablutions. 

Q.) 7 ii) Ifthe air raid was announced after the consecration 
iis Mass, and after the consecration of the host only, the 
Skbrant may do one of several things. 

(a) Immediately consecrate the wine and consume 
both sacred species, or take them with him to a safe 
| place. He may consume them there, or continue his 
for the) Mass at the point where he left off. 

flock, (b) Immediately consecrate the wine and place 

sal (dg} both species in the tabernacle, if it is judged to be a 

rating} safe place—a very unlikely contingency in an air raid 

s tobe} —but if there is no tabernacle or if it is judged to be 

to be} unsafe, he should consume both sacred species, or take 

floodj} them to a safe place and do as aforesaid. 

ration} (iv) If an air raid was announced after the double 

mn, th@pusecration and before the communion, the priest may 

ythingmsume both species at once, if possible, or take them to a 
#e place and consume them there, or continue Mass there, 

sliancdf wait for a short time and return and continue Mass 

giansspien all is clear. 

1 to aj (v) Ifthe air raid was announced after the communion, 

for ae priest may at once seek shelter. He need not finish 
1e hast Mass, but he should take ablutions and purify the 

d, thefalice as usual. 

un the] (vi) As the tabernacle may not be a safe place for the 

e hostipered hosts already in it, the Blessed Sacrament should be 

wouldimoved to a safe place together with the sacred species of 
#¢ Mass. 

priest] (vii) In the unhappy event of the celebrant of the Mass 

e andifeing killed after the consecration of both species and before 

ffered/mmunion, another priest, even if not fasting, should either 

mple,#nsume both species or take them to a safe place and con- 
sencejfime them there, or continue the Mass. Ifthe former priest 

‘o theirs not killed, but wounded and can receive a part of the 
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sacred host, it should be given to him as Holy Communio 
or viaticum, but none of the consecrated wine may be give 
to him, unless in the rare case of no consecrated host no 
part of one remaining, in which case the dying pries 
according to some few authors, may receive a portion of 

consecrated wine as viaticum, if any wine remains. If 

consecration of the host alone had taken place, and th 
original celebrant was unable to continue the Mass, anothe 
priest, even if not fasting, must consecrate the wine, whethe 
at the same altar at once or elsewhere in a place of safe 
depends on circumstances. According to decrees, th 


to say another Mass normally. Of course there are occa 
sions when he would be allowed to do so, but they do no 
enter into the situation here contemplated. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica. ‘‘Dubium de Absolutione 
pertienda adhaerentibus factioni L’Action Frangaise’’ 
SS. xxi, 1939, Pp. 317). 

) Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apostolicae sequens dubium pro 
gortuna solutione propositum fuit : 

4) “An, attento decreto a Suprema S. Congregatione S. 

“‘Micii die 10 Iulii 1939 promulgato circa diarium L’ Action 
maise, confessarius absolvere possit paenitentem socium 
ionis L’ Action Frangaise, qui asserit se eidem factioni 

“Sylaerere tantum velle si et donec Consilium factioni 

Huepositum in sua agendi ratione stet declarationibus et 


Facta autem de praemissis relatione Sstho Domino 
wstto Pio Div. Prov. Pp. XII ab infrascripto Cardinali 
Funitentiario Maiore in Audientia diei 22 vertentis mensis, 
tm Ssthus Dominus resolutionem Sacrae Paenitentiariae 
»probavit, confirmavit et publicandam mandavit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Paenitentiariae, 
it 24 Iulii 1939. 

L. Carp. Lauri, Paenitentiarius Maoor. 


The same number of A.A.S. contains the text of the 
ecree of the Holy Office removing the prohibition against 
‘Action Francaise which had been in force since 29 December 
26. The matter was widely discussed in the press, and 
here is no need to reprint the document. 


The answer of the Sacred Penitentiary is a complement to 
he decree of the Holy Office, and is meant for the direction 
ifconfessors in dealing with penitents. It should be noted 
at, apart from the case of certain priests and others who 
incurred censure, the ordinary members of the movement or 
taders of its journal were not excommunicated ; they were 
nthe position of public sinners. The present answer of 
lhe Sacred Penitentiary regards these latter persons, their sin 
king the public refusal to obey the Holy See, and they were 
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generally known in France as “les insoumis de I Actio 


Frangaise’’. Absolution in the internal forum of the con® 
fessional must be given to any public sinner who is contrit@: 


and repairs the scandal he may have caused. The scandal 
is in this case removed by going to the sacraments, since the 
movement is no longer proscribed. Contrition for the past 


want of submission is implied in the penitent’s assertion) 
that his connection with the movement is now qualified by 
the submission of its leaders as explained in the decree of the’ 
Holy Office. One could not well imagine a more lenient! 


procedure. 


i 


18, 


J 


As for those who have incurred censure, and who are. 


not referred to in this instruction of the Sacred Penitentiary, \ai 
the rule must be followed that they remain under the) 


censure until absolved from it. Canon 2226 §3: “Quod si 
lex posterior tollat legem vel poenam tantum, haec statim 


cessat, nisi agatur de censuris iam contractis”. Cf. also 


Canon 2236 §1. E. J. M. 


(ii) Pontificia Commissio ad Codicis canones authentice interpre- 


tandos. ‘‘Responsa ad Proposita Dubia” (A.A. 
XXXI, 1939, Pp. 321). 


Emi Patres Pontificiae Commissionis ad Codicis canones ¥ 


authentice interpretandos, propositis in plenario coetu 


quae sequuntur dubiis, responderi mandarunt ut infra ad 
singula : 


I—DE EPISCOPO PROPRIO SACRAE ORDINATIONIS 


D. I. An laicus, qui a proprio Episcopo ad primam 
tonsuram promotus sit in servitium alius determinatae 


dioecesis de consensu huius Episcopi, huic dioecesi incardin- | 


atus sit ad normam canonis 111 §2. 

R. Affirmative. 

D. II. An Episcopus dioecesis, in cuius servitium 
laicus ad primam tonsuram a proprio Episcopo promotus 
fuerit, illi iure proprio et exclusivo ordines conferre aut 
litteras dimissorias dare valeat ad normam canonis 955 §1, 


licet ipse in eadem dioecesi domicilium nondum acqul- 
siverit. 


R. Affirmative. 
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II—DE RELIGIOSORUM SAECULARIZATIONE 


| D. Utrum verba loci Ordinarius, de quibus in canone 


#8, designent Ordinarium loci commorationis religiosi, 


negative ad 


III—DE HABITU ET INSIGNIBUS CONFRATERNITATUM 


D. An vi canonis 714 confraternitas de licentia Ordinarii 


‘ici immutare possit proprium habitum vel insignia, quin 
mittat iura et privilegia praesertim praecedentiae et 
“ndulgentiarum. 


R. Affirmative, salvis tamen legibus liturgicis. 
Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 24 mensis 
juli, anno 1939. 
M. Carp. Massmi, Praeses. 


The answer of the Code Commission ad I. settles a most 
isputed point of interpretation which has long engaged the 
tention of canonists. Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review, 
‘pril, 1933, p. 394; Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, November, 
i936, p. 531 ; Pertodica, 1934, p. 133 and p. 185 ; commen- 
ators on Canons 111 and 956. The decision promulgates 
miversally two answers privately given in 1919 and 1931. 

Cardinal Logue, 17 August, 1919, received the following : 
2. Utrum ille qui ordinetur a proprio episcopo servitio 
iius dioecesis, incardinetur huic alii dioecesi iuxta canonem 
1, §2, an potius dioecesi proprii episcopi iuxta canonem 

Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secun- 


The Bishop of Santa Fé, 7 December, 1931, received the 
bllowing : ‘An ille qui promotus fuit ad primam tonsuram 
‘proprio episcopo, sed pro servitio alius dioecesis, cui eo 
ipso est incardinatus ad normam can. III, §2 et responsi 
Pontificiae Commissionis diei 17 Aug., 1919, ad II. superiores 
dines recipere debeat a priore Episcopo, an potius ab 
Episcopo dioecesis cui rite iam incardinatus est etsi studia 
theologica absolvere teneatur in alia dioecesi? Negative ad 
ptimam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 
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Many canonists, after this answer to the Bishop of Santa | 


Fé were unwilling to apply it universally, owing to the § 


clear rule of Canon 956, which states that the bishop of (uroch 


domicile is the proper bishop for ordination ; or else they Yvnedi 


understood the reply as referring to a cleric who was not | 
only incardinated but domiciled in his new diocese. The © 


terms of the present reply make the point quite clear. 
E. J. M. 


(iii) Sacra Congregatio Rituum, 16 May, 1939. “Brunen. | 


Dubia, Num.B.48/38”. 


This is a lengthy reply to twenty questions which are | 
chiefly concerned with the correct compilation of the | 
calendar. It is not published in the A.A.S. We have © 


selected points likely to be of special interest from the docu- 
ment as published in Ephemertdes Liturgicae, Fus et Praxis, 1939, 
p. 102. 


III. Quia de verbis in Additionibus et Variationibus in Mi 
rubricis Missalis Romani tit. VI ad 4: “Et si iussa fuerit 74; 


oratio contra persecutores Ecclesiae vel pro Papa, in diebus, } 


in quibus alterutra praescribitur, unica oratione utrumque 
praeceptum adimpletur,”’ inter auctores non unaest sententia, 
quaeritur : 

Intelligendaene sunt illa verba rubricae tit. VI ad 4 ita, 
ut per orationem “Ecclesiae”? adimpletur utrumque prae- 
ceptum nempe rubricae et Excmhi RR. DD. Ordinarii, vel 


dicendo orationem “‘pro Papa”’ satisfaciat utroque praecepto | 


nempe Excmi RR. DD. Ordinarii et rubricae in casu, si 
oratio pro Papa sit collecta imperata? Negative ad primam 
partem, affirmative ad secundam partem. 

IV. In Missa Dominicae praecedentis impeditae iuxta 


tit. I ad 6. Additionum et Variationum in rubricis | 


generalibus Missalis Romani, si fiat commemoratio alicuius 
Octavae, omittitur tertia oratio pro diversitate temporum 
assignata iuxta decretum S. Rituum Congregationis d. d. 3 
martii 1936. Brunen. N. B. 2/936. Quaeritur : 

Estne omittenda tertia oratio pro diversitate temporum 
assignata etiam in Missis privatis de die infra Octavam, in 
quibus dicitur secunda oratio Dominicae praecedentis 
impeditae? Affirmative. 
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X. Sabbato Sancto et in Vigilia Pentecostes iuxta 


: \emoriale Rituum tit. VI, cap II, par. VI ad 3 in ecclesiis 
wochialibus minoribus ubi solus est parochus, post 


nedictionem fontis celebrans in defectu cantorum ipse 


Fenuflexus dicit litanias usque ad Christe audi nos. Quaeritur: 
) Suntne hoc in casu litaniae duplicandae, an, si saltem 
jit unus vel duo, qui respondeat, sufficit, ut celebrans dicat 
jesus litaniarum et cantor respondeat: Ora pro nobis vel 
Varce nobis, Domine, vel Te rogamus audi nos? Affirmative ad 
jrimam partem, et negative ad secundam partem. 


XI. Feria quinta in Coena Domini et feria sexta in Paras- 
ve post sacram Functionem in choro dicuntur Vesperae. 


}Quia inter auctores de accensione candelarum ad Vesperas 
larum dierum non est eadem sententia, quaeritur : 


Dicuntur Vesperae utraque die candelis accensis, an 
untum feria quinta in Coena Domini? Affirmative ad 
imam partem, et negative ad secundam partem. 

XX. Iuxta decretum n. 4305, diei 20 iunii 1913, post 
Missam lectam si adsit occasio specialis circumstantiae vel 
immediate post Missam lectam sequatur aliqua functio sacra, 
mitti possunt preces a Summo Pontifice Leone Papa XIII, 
waescriptae. Quia sunt, qui de omittendis precibus his 
liversam teneant sententiam, quaeritur : 

Possuntne omitti post Missam lectam illae preces, si 
equatur : 

1. Praedicatio ex ambone; 2. cantus hymni: Te 
Deum; 3. preces novemdiales ad Spiritum Sanctum ante 
Pentecosten iuxta decretum n. 4271, ad 6; 4. Litaniae 
lauretanae, quae iussu S. Patris Leonis Papae XIII integro 
mense octobri recitato infra Missam s. Rosario statim post 
Missam a celebrante dicendae sunt ; 5. preces pro sanctifica- 
tone cleri prima feria quinta vel primo sabbato cuiuslibet 
mensis; 6. quando aliquae preces ab Excmho RR. DD. 
Ordinario loci post Missam institutae sunt? Consulat 
probatos auctores. 

The last query, n.XX, dealing with the omission of the 
Leonine Prayers after Low Mass, has been discussed in the 
(tercy REvIEW, 1934, Vol. VIII, p. 412. The Holy See 
refers the questioner to approved authors, and the com- 
mentator of Ephemerides Liturgicae suggests the following 
answers: ‘“‘Ad 1. Negative; Ad 2. Negative; Ad 3. 
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Affirmative; Ad 4. Affirmative; Ad 5. Affirmative: 
Ad 6. Quaenam sunt preces ab Ordinario imperatae? | 
Si agitur de vera functione affirmative, secus negative.” The © 
writers in Ephemerides Liturgicae are certainly of great author- | 
ity and these solutions may be followed. But we may be | 
permitted to query the reply to the first instance, deciding | 
that the Leonine Prayers may not be omitted if a sermon 9j 
follows immediately after Low Mass. A consultor of the | 
S.C.R., in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1933, p. 538, gave a descrip- | 
tion of what is meant by a sacred function and it included 
preaching : “decretum 4305 permittit (ut preces omittantur) | 
in fine missae privatae quae celebratur occasione extraordin- 
ariae circumstantiae, . . . si immediate post Missam idem 
sacerdos, quin ab altari in sacristiam redeat, aliquam sacram §; 
functionem seu pium exercitium peragat, e.g. sermonem 
ad populum habeat”’. 


E. J. M. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
CHURCH NOTICE BOOKS 


ESIDES the official parish books there are others 

which by reason of long usage have acquired an estab- 
ished position which entitles them to respectful attention. 
the first of these is the Notice Book. There is no standard 
attern, and any kind of note-book may be used provided 
hat it is large enough to take all the notices of an average 
day on one or two pages. Inasmuch as it may have to 
io service for several years, and afterwards will be preserved 
pr reference, it should be made of durable paper and 
hould be stoutly bound. The ready-made notice books 
which are issued by several Catholic publishing houses 
an be recommended. ‘These are usually made to cover 
me, two or three years. The pages are neatly spaced out 
vith red lines, and have printed headings according to the 
rious items to be entered ; this arrangement makes for 
idiness and saves written repetition. 

We need have no misgivings about reading out week 
iter week the unchanged list of services, for there is always 
ichance of strangers being present, and in the experience 
if most of us many of our own parishioners pay such slight 
attention to the notices that only by frequent repetition 
an we hope to habituate their memories to scheduled 
hours. For the same reason occasional changes should be 
accompanied by emphasizing comments. 

The weekly list of sick, and dead, and anniversaries is 
an item of great importance. Apart from its devotional 
value the list is a survival of the mediaeval bede-roll which 
in turn is descended from the ancient diptychs. We should 
copy out the anniversaries of former years without waiting 
t0 be asked. This is a wholesome practice which prompts 
the faithful to holy thoughts and encourages them to have 
Masses said. Notable feasts of the week should always be 
announced, and if they are days on which the Missa pro 
Populo has to be said this should be pointed out : an occasional 
brief explanation of the significance of the Missa pro Populo 
— interest and suggests attendance at week-day 

ass. 
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The list of Mass Intentions should never be omitted ; 
the faithful like to hear their Masses read out, even though a 
they may be already aware of the day and hour, and may | 
not be able to attend. Where there are Rowuietios Masses, | 4 
it is a good practice, when announcing them, to adda few i 
words of explanation from time to time ; this often leads to © ; 
further foundations on the part of persons who have never | 
heard of or thought of them. When reading out Vigils and © 
Ember Days it is still advisable to comment on the distinction © 
between fasting and abstinence ; also, on the Sunday before © 


Christmas one should let the faithful know exactly how they © Not 


stand in respect of fasting before Holy Communion at 
Midnight Mass, and refrain from inventing laws of one’s 
own. Banns to be published are usually entered at the 
bottom of the page, or in pages reserved at the end of 
the book. In parishes where marriages are numerous © 
it is better to have a special book reserved for this 
purpose. 

The Notice Book should contain announcements to be 
read on all matters of diocesan and parochial interest, such 
as meetings, special preachers, missions, entertainments, 
extra collections and the amounts received, and all these 
should be written down clearly and without unintelligible 
abbreviations so that they may be read easily by future 
generations. It is a commendable practice to paste in next 
to the current pages handbills and leaflets referring to 
diocesan and parochial events. 

Notice Books would be treated with greater care and 
interest if it were better realized that future generations will 
regard them as historical records. 

It gives one quite a thrill to open an old notice book and 
come across such entries as the following, which are quite 
genuine : 

“Dom. III Quad., 1853. It was dreadfully cold this 
day. The pulpit was like an ice-house and the congregation 
shaking, not with religious fear, but with cold. 

“ga4th after Pent., 1861. A Petition against the Govern- 
ment’s Inspection of Convents lies at the Church Doors for 
Signatures. 

“Dom. 19 post Pent., Oct. 16th, 1870. A Protest of the 
Catholics of Great Britain against the Invasion of Rome, lies 
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‘Jngregation are requested to attach their signatures.” 


It is useful, after the manner of the first of the foregoing 


Ixtracts, to add notes, from time to time as fitting, for 


bture reference. Many of the registers used in the Church 


(England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
jze embellished with running, and often very interesting, 


wmmentaries inserted by the contemporary incumbents ; 
ese are now considered to be of great historical value. 

We might do the same, with an eye to posterity, in our 
Notice Books, but nof in our registers. 


J. P.R. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Dictionary of Saints. Compiled by Donald Attwater,’ d 
Pp. vii + 319. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. g;.) fi 
HIS book has two very useful functions. 


respect constitutes a separate work from the twelve volumes i 
of Butler’s Lives. The index is arranged alphabetically. | a 
Under each heading there are given the saint’s name (in its | 
usual English form, if there is one), description (bishop, / 
etc.), date of commemoration, and reference to the appro- | 
priate volume and page of Butler. Then follows the short 
biography. If the saint has been canonized or his cultus |} 
confirmed, this is stated with the date. Finally the Latin 
equivalent of the English name is given, in the form used 
by the Roman Martyrology. 

J.C. 


Memories of Pope Pius X. By Cardinal Merry del Val. j. 
Pp. xvii + 81. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) ], 


As Secretary of State, the late Cardinal Merry del Val 
had the closest intimacy with Pius X. He himself describes 
it, quoting the words of St. Lawrence to St. Sixtus II, as the 
relation of a son to his father. It is only a slight book in 
which the Cardinal records his impressions of his master ; 
but its unique value comes from the first-hand information 
which it conveys of the gifts and character of Pius X. All 
who are devoted to the memory of Pius X should possess 
and read it. They will learn of his charity, simplicity, 
humility and fortitude, of his learning and culture, and of 
the enduring charm of his saintly personality. Cardinal 
Hinsley and the late Cardinal Hayes have contributed 
forewords. Both pay tribute to the holiness of Cardinal 
Merry del Val and see in it a radiation of the holiness of 
Pius X. 
Jj. CG. 
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inday Instruction Notes. By Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B. 


Pp. ix + 165. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 6s.) 


1 DoM LAMBERT NOLLE has had unique experience in 
Yatechizing and instructing children, a fact that will at 
Tyce become evident to anyone who studies this volume 
“notes published with a view to helping “busy and 
‘Vien tired priests” in preparing their Sunday afternoon 
‘ysons to the children. Lessons in Christian Doctrine, 
used upon Bible History, is the subject of these pages. 
he more familiar events in the life of Our Lord are omitted 


jwt the author has drawn largely upon the Acts and the 


ipistles, with very practical results. 
| Like all good sermon books, this one demands personal 


tudy and application on the part of the preacher. It 
mntains no quite complete Instruction ; if it did we should 


iisitate to recommend it, for it might in that case tempt the 


meacher to think that his work had already been done for 
im. Productive work in the pulpit is always the fruit 
fone’s own labours, but the majority of priests need some 
ind of plan to help them to produce a satisfactory discourse 
-and this volume contains first-class plans. It is a manual 
nthe simple meaning of the term, a book that may be held 
nthe hand whilst speaking, for which reason the author 
wsely gives in full his extracts from Scripture. These 
«tracts are printed at the head of every lesson, although 
they are meant to be read last, not first. 

There is no better church audience than a group of 
thildren, for if Instructions are well prepared, boys and 
arls are immediately responsive. One must expect the 
inevitable surprise that comes with the startling—sometimes 
ilarming questions of interested children: and there are 
words in these lessons that may cause the unprepared teacher 
ome embarrassment. ‘‘Please, Father, what’s a eunuch ?” 
and “Please, Father, what’s circumcision ?” are quite likely 
to be asked. L.T.H. was once suddenly questioned by 
me of three hundred Convent School children: ‘Please, 
Father, what are the irregular motions of the flesh ?”—and 
why not? The words are straight from the Catechism. He 
well remembers, also, being himself the questioner at the age 
of nine, and demanding from his teacher an explanation of 
Sodomy. The reply proved quite satisfactory, for the time 
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being, at least: “It was the sin committed by the peopl 
of Sodom.” ‘Expect the unexpected” is an excellent rj 
to follow whilst instructing children, but unpleasant gq 
prises will be reduced to a minimum if due preparatiagy | 
given to every lesson. 
There is a wealth of material in this book for the Sundg 

morning pulpit, as well as for the children’s service. Qj 
people love history, and when, as in the present case, it} 
history that confirms the teaching of our beautiful Faith} 
fulfils the noblest of ends. Dom Lambert Nolle does fi 
brother priests a favour in giving them his notes, compi e 
with so much painstaking care, but he presumes that who 
ever uses this book will himself work for at least half an how 
upon each lesson before speaking in public, when succeg 
will surely be the reward of conscientious preparation. 


L. T. Hig 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


WE are glad to be able to assure our readers, in answer tf 
the enquiries which some of them have addressed to 
that the publication of the CLercy Review will continug 
in spite of the difficulties which may arise from war cot 
ditions. It is felt that the Review, whose purpose is t 
provide matter useful to the Clergy both for their studieg 
and for their parochial work, will prove doubly acceptablé 
in times when those studies are liable more than ever 
suffer from distractions and when pastoral work will t 
confronted with new problems. The Clergy will doubtless 
welcome the opportunity thus afforded, both of pooling the 
experiences which the altered conditions may bring, and ¢ 
finding in the normal pursuit of ecclesiastical interestt 
some temporary refuge from the abnormalities of war. 

It would be a special convenience to the Management 
in the circumstances, if new subscribers would place theif 
orders for the coming year as early as possible.-—Eprror. 
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